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By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Harry Emerson Fosdick is the priest of common sense,’ 


Modern Use of the Bible,’ 
Franklin. 
tinues, 
of personality, expression and power. 
most representative modern preacher. 
was originally compounded,” 

Says the Christian Work: 


’ and thus reveals in nine words the essential Fosdick. 
Dr. Fosdick “represents the soul of America as Franklin did more than a century ago,’’ he con- 
“In the great New York preacher and Philadelphia’s most universal man there is a unique likeness 
That is the reason why Fosdick is becoming accepted as America’s 
He is an ambassador of that common sense of which this democracy 


’ writes Robert Norwood of the author of ‘The 
He likens him to Benjamin 


“We think that even our Fundamentalist friends would enjoy large parts of this book, for 


there are pages on the preacher’s use of the Bible that are helpful beyond measure.” 
Says the New York Sun: “The Bible, as he views it, is a means, not an end, and he keeps the end in view from the 


beginning.’ 
Says the Continent: 


Says the Journal of Education: ‘‘As a 
confusion and controversy.” 


Says the Boston Transcript: 
Says the Springfield Republican: 


“This is, in some respects, Dr. Fosdick’s most scintillating published work.” 
spur to spiritual awakening, this book will be found to fill a need in this era of 


“There is no doubt that the Bible grips Dr. Fosdick with power.” 
“His sensitiveness to the uveds of our industrial order and his eagerness to find asolu- 


tion in the religion of his Master, must appeal to Fundamentalist and Modernist alike.” 


($1.60) 


The Faith of Modernism 


By Shailer Mathews 


“Ts there such a thing possible as a Modernism which is evangelical?” 
“This is just what Dean Mathews has defined for us. 


California Christian Advocate. And he continues: 


Thus asks a writer in the 


It is the use of the methods of modern science to find, state and use the permanent and central values of 


inherited orthodoxy in meeting the needs of a modern world. 
The devoted student of Christianity will rejoice to find in these pages such a lucid. 


frequently destructive. 


This is constructive where liberalism is too 


fair and scholarly statement of modern evangelical faith.” 
Dean Mathews is a man of deep spiritual insight, of abounding sympathy and of ripe ene ae fine combination 


of qualities for a religious thinker and leader! His book, along with that of Dr. Fosdick, will mark t 


epoch of sympathetic understanding in the realm of religion. 


1e beginning of a new 


“Dean Mathews’ greatest book,” is the estimate of Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison of the new volume. 
($1.50) 
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Christian religion. ($1.50) 
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book (31.75) 
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Breaks away from the ecclesiastical bondage of the sects t 
true and vital religion that is now coming into realization 


find the 
($2.00) 


The Supremacy of the Spiritual: By Herbert A. Youtz. 
The author holds that religion is something more than a psychological 


“reaction ($1.75) 
Ethical Teachings of Jesus: By E. F. Scott. 
By far the best recent book on this subject ($1.50) 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet: By John M. Coulter. 


Points out that evolution and religion are not only not somtunmiateny, 
but that the evolutionary process is the very essence of religion. 


($1.00), new edition 


Coteitaaiy and Modern Thought: By C. R. Brown and 
others 


A dozen essays by leading thinkers on various phases of modern 
religion. ($2.50) 


The Christian Church in the Modern World: 
By Raymond Calkins. 

Indicates how the church, with all its imperfections, is doing for th: 
world what movements outside the church cannot do. ($1.75) 
History of Religion in the United States: By H. K. Rowe. 

Not simply a church history, but the story of the part religion has 
played in the making of America. ($1.75) 
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By C. E. Hudson. 


The bearing of modern psychotherapy, including paychoanalysio and 
autosuggestion on Christian faith. ($1.35) 
Religion in the Thought of Today: By Carl S. Patton. 

Shows that modern scientific and philosophical thought are not ene 
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EDITORIAL 


A Poor Way to Secure a difference of opinion—it would still be true that the method 
Worshipful Sabbath attempted is the poorest one by which to obtain the desired 
ae . , results. Men cannot be brought into that inner restfulness 
I’ REPORTS in the press of New York are to be a ‘ : : 
: . which is the essence of the sabbath by coercion. Should 
believed, the Lord’s Day alliance of that state has had a : : 
: . : sufficient police power be employed to enforce the outward 
introduced into the legislature a bill that almost takes rank ered pees ate 
and lll tne: Mea idle didee * ines aspects of such a law, men would still be defying it in their 
vith the apocryphal blue laws of coloniz ‘s. Fro ~e “eager : 
Semen hearts. While they so defied it, its value to them would be 
nothing. In fact, it would be worse than nothing; it would 
be a positive spiritual detriment. There is no chance of the 
law proposed in New York passing. But those who, 
in all states, have a concern for a real sabbath for all men 
will be well advised if they give up for good the attempt 
to proceed by such means and center their attention on the 
education of our heterogeneous masses in what a sab- 











night Saturday to midnight Sunday this proposed law 
|, according to the newspapers, close all motion picture 
uses, all concerts, garages, barber shops, hairdressers’ 
ops, all golf links, tennis courts or ball parks where a fee 
s charged or attendants are employed, public debates, and 
places of dancing. All public traffic would be prohib- 
ted, all reduced fare excursions, and “all noise unreason- 
bly disturbing to the peace.” Funerals would be permit- ; . : _ : 
: ; ath, intelligently lived, can be. 
‘ed, but they would have to be conducted without music, F 
except in the case of burials of soldiers, veterans, or mem- , 
hers of fraternal societies, and then the playing of music A Community Conference of 


within a block of any church would be forbidden. Drastic Unusual Significance 


penalties, ranging from a $10 fine for a first offense to a HICAGO IS TO HOLD on February 14 a confer- 
padlocking after three offenses, are proposed. The condi- ence that is of importance not only for that city but 


ions that have led to the introduction of such a law are for the country at large, in that it brings into the open a 
Sunday, especially in large cities and their vicin- question that should be increasingly agitated. The League 
becoming more and more of a bedlam. The sabbath, of Women Voters of the city, the Association for Peace 





was made for man, and which science shows is required Education and the department of education and philosophy 
yman, is, in man’s hands, growing to be a positive drain of the Chicago Woman’s club have joined in holding an 
n his nervous and physical resources. As things are going all-day conference on the teaching of history. Thus, Pro- 
tow, it will not be long before our Sundays will be a major fessor Donald R. Taft, of Wells college, will begin the 
neern of our neurologists. The impulse behind such a_ day with a discussion of “Historical Textbooks and Inter- 
aw as the one that has been introduced in New York is, national Differences.” He will be followed by Professor 
‘erefore, a good one. But the method adopted is mis- Charles K. Webster, formerly of Liverpool university but 
taken. Even if the type of sabbath that the Lord’s Day now of the University College of Wales, who will take the 
iliance has in mind were acknowledged as the ideal for general topic, “Teaching World History.” Then Dr. Bessie 
the America of today—and on that point there is a wide LL. Pierce, of the Iowa State university, will speak on 


207 
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“Attempts to Control the Teaching of History in Our 
Schools,” to be followed by Professor Carleton B. Hayes, 
“Education and Nationalism,” 
and Professor William B. Owen, director of the Chicago 
Normal school, on a “Survey of Texts Used in Our 
Schools.” Following each speech there will be an open dis- 
cussion, led by Professor William E. Dodd, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The program of this conference is given, 
not so much to draw attention to the details of what should 
be a day of unusual value, but more as an evidence of the 
sort of foundation work now going on in the cause of 
peace. With all the efforts to protect ourselves against the 
coming of another war, the ultimate effort—because it is 
the ultimate protection—must be to change the minds of 
men. The place to make that change is in the school years. 
If the example set by the women of Chicago should lead 
similar groups all over the country to give serious attention 
to the content of the textbooks now provided the citizens 


of Columbia university, on 


of the next generation, it would set afoot a peace movement 
of incalculable influence. 


A Suggested Improvement in 
Church Nomenclature 

NE OF THE MOST CAREFUL NEWSPAPERS 

in the United States gladdened our hearts with its de- 
tailed report of a recent Methodist gathering. Gladdened. 
we say, because of the evidence that others have their sor- 
rows in the proofroom. There is no joy quite so deep as 
that of mutual misery. The report in question had to do 
with the way in which the Methodists are going to divide 
their benevolent income among their boards next year 
provided they have the income. The foreign mission board 
was to be given so much; the home missions board so 
much; the education board so much; and so it went down 
the list until, at one remove from the bottom, we discovered 
that the “Board of Hotels” was to have a bit more than 
$250,000. A board of hotels! Churches 
have incorporated boards for every other known purpose; 
why not a board of hotels? Think of the advantage to 
weary secretaries if, instead of having to conduct a constant 


And why not? 


questionnaire as to the possibilities in hostelries in the stops 
just ahead, they could climb in the taxi at the station and 
automatically order, “The Methodist Hotel!” Or, if that 
seems too much in the way of investment to expect of a 
single denomination, the Federal Council might raise a new 
commission, and develop a chain of “Federation Hotels.” 
If suitably managed, the profit on the hat check privileges 
alone should wipe out all the board debts in America in 
By all means let us have it—each church with 
its own board of hotels, and all combining on the third 
Sunday in March in a Go-to-the-Church-Hotel Sunday. 


three years. 


Social Standards of 
Modern Israel 


OR SOME YEARS the rabbinate of American Jewry 
has stood behind a statement of social principles as 
forward-looking as any that have been adopted by religious 
bodies. It was not possible until this year, however, tu 
secure the endorsement of these principles by the Union of 
Hebrew Congregations and its affiliated organizations, the 
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National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods and the No. § 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. At the recent 5 
Louis convention, however, where, as Mr. Herring pointes 
out in these pages last week, rabbis did not hesitate 1 
oppose the views of the presidents of their own congrega. 
tions, the program of social justice was formally approved 
The program, which should be compared with the social 
creed of the churches adopted by the Federal Council, js a: 
follows: 1. More equitable distribution of the profits of 
industry. 2. Minimum wage which will insure for aij 
workers a fair standard of living. 3. The legal enactment 
of an eight hour day as a maximum for all industrial work. 
ers. 4. A compulsory one day of rest in seven for all 
workers. 5. Regulation of industrial conditions to give all 
workers a safe and sanitary working environment, with par- 
ticular reference to the special needs of women. 6. Aboli- 
tion of child labor and raising the standard of age wherever 
the legal age limit is lower than is consistent with moral 
and physical health. 7. Adequate workmen’s compensation 
for industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 8. Legis. 
lative provision for universal workmen’s health insurance 
and careful study of social insurance methods for meeting 
the contingencies of unemployment and old age. 9. An 
adequate permanent national system of public employment 
bureaus to make possible the proper distribution of the labor 
forces of America. 10. Recognition of the right of labor 
to organize and to bargain collectively. 11. The application 
of the principles of mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
to industrial disputes. 12. Proper housing for working 
people, secured through government regulation when neces- 
sary. 13. The preservation and integrity of the home by a 
system of mothers’ pensions. 14. Constructive care of 
dependents, defectives and criminals, with the aim of restor- 
ing them to normal life wherever possible. 15. Freedom 
of speech. 16. Federal legislation against lynching. 17 
Liberal immigration laws and Americanization provision. 


Does Religion Function 
in America? 

O MORE VITAL and illuminating analysis of the 

present status of Christianity in America has ap- 
peared in current writing than the article by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr on “Can Christianity Survive?” in the January Atlan- 
tic Monthly. Mr. Niebuhr, familiar to Christian Century 
readers by his frequent contributions to these pages, shows 
how impotent organized religion is in our civilization and 
explains our unawareness of its impotence by the fact that 
“in our paradise of national security and universal opv- 
lence, we have not yet felt the enormity of the sins of greed 
and violence which are corrupting our civilization and which 
seem to prove the impotence of religion.” Society, he 
claims, is completely secularized, and moves on by its own 
forces, which are only remotely affected by religion. He 
does not hail religious liberalism as a genuine sign of awak- 
ening in the church, no more than orthodox Protestantism 
has geared its forces into the processes of the secular order. 
It lacks the necessary passion for the task. Its position is 
weak because it was reached by a retreat and not by ai 
advance. Liberalism rediscovered the religion of Jesus be 
cause it found the authority of the Bible untenable in the 
modern day. It was captivated by the theological simplicity 
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rather than by the moral splendor of his gospel. It was the 
nnatience of our age with theological subtleties and dog- 
atic absurdities, rather than its sense of moral need, which 
»rompted this development. Having arrived at the religion 


lesus by a strategic retreat, liberalism has lacked the 
itual passion to make a bold advance upon the positions 
onomic and political paganism which imperil our civ- 
on. In its hands the heroic vigor of the gospel has 
frequently been reduced to a few amiable ethical precepts 
which have no power to match the social iniquities of our 


day.” Just take this sentence, gentle reader, and reflect on 

" “It (liberalism) was captivated by the theological sim- 
licity rather than by the moral splendor of the gospel.” 
\ challenge—find anywhere in current writing a more 
uminous utterance than that. 


Making Church Membership 
Mean Something 


= ARE INDEBTED to the information service 
W if the federal council’s department of research for 
he following quotation from a letter written by the min- 
ter of a well-known city church. It tells of quite a new 
y of looking at the matter of joining the church. Who 
will say that, if you are going to have tests at all this is not 
, more vital and real test than assent to a creed could pos- 
ve? The minister writes: “A very delightful young 

ed couple started coming to my church about a year 

[he wife became very much interested in what we 

ing here in the church, and the husband became 

| in what she was doing, because he was very much 

th her, but he did not believe at all that there was 

other than a charitable one for such service as 

The wife called me in just before 
last year and said she was ready now to join the 
nd send for her letter. I told her how glad we 
‘to have her come in with us, and her husband at 
visit said he would like to come in with her. We 
re on Sunday nights a meeting of some of our 


! dering 
endering. 


ople, where we have been discussing race relation- 
pecially from the Christian standpoint, and in these 

ns he had taken a very reactionary and a very 
tian stand. When he said that he wanted to join 

h, | explained to him that we would be very glad 

him as a member, but stated further that the church 
organized body of Christians, and told him that 

d that essential quality from my understanding of 
hristianity meant. He asked for a full explanation 
iew on this matter and we went into a three hour 

n. He finally admitted to me that some of what 
said was a lot of sentiment and, while very beautiful, 

t practical, and he could not accept it. I told him he 
have to wait until he could accept some program of 
hat would make him believe all men were brothers 
| common rights before he could come in with us. 
He did not come and has not yet come, but this winter his 
towards our institutional work has been very differ- 

d he has been very helpful in many ways. I am 
that he may see this matter in its true light and give 
allegiance to Christ at the point of brotherhood. Until 
oes, | cannot accept him as a member. In his argument 
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he said to me, You have many people in the church who do 
not believe in the brotherhood you teach. I told him yes, 
but I was not responsible for their coming in and, as far as 
I was concerned, I was going to take no one into my church 


who felt a contempt for any other individual.” 


Looking a Gift-Horse 
In the Mouth 


DISCIPLES PAPER which objects to having that 
religious body called a denomination raises the ques- 

tion whether the ministers of that communion can properly 
make application for clergy permits for reduced railroad 
fare in view of the fact that the forms require them to 
answer such questions as, “To what denomination do you 
belong?” and “Where are your denominational headquar- 
ters?” It is true that Alexander Campbell called his move- 
ment a denomination, but Mr. Campbell has little more 
influence with the group today than Lincoln said he had 
with his own administration. It is true also that the clergy 
bureaus are not conducting an investigation with a view to 
preparing a treatise on the nature of the church and the 
legitimacy of its present divisions, or the authenticity of the 
claim of any one of them to be the simon-pure New Testa- 
ment church. In view of this, it might be supposed that 
ordinary consciences would be justified in waiving the mat- 
ter of terminology for the purposes of this inquiry and in 
giving such answers as would enable the bureaus to find 
out what they want to know—which is whether the appli- 
We can 
understand the embarrassment which some feel in giving 
the location of the “denominational headquarters” 


cant is really some sort of bona fide preacher. 


when 
they are busily engaged not only in asserting that they are 
not a denomination but that they have no headquarters 
(why not say Jerusalem or Antioch?) and that the alleged 
headquarters of the alleged denomination is only the place 
of business of an unofficial missionary organization. But 
we can not understand why the same persons are not exer- 


”” 


cised over the word “clergy,” which stands in bold type on 
the cover of the certificate which the sensitive applicants 
wish to get without seeming to admit that they belong to a 
denomination. It is just as hard to find New Testament 
precept or example for clergy as for denominations. The 
Apostle Paul could never have gotten satisfactorily past that 


“é 


question as to “secular occupation.” The railroads ar« 
doing the best they can to grant a courtesy to the churches 
as they are without undertaking to reform them, and it 
looks as though they would have either to take it or leave 


it without cavilling about phraseology. 


A Living Heretic 
Becomes a Dead Saint 


F BERNARD SHAW’S SAINT JOAN were an ordi- 

nary play or an ordinary book, it would perhaps be 
late to be commenting upon it editorially, for it has been 
both on the stage and in print for six months. But it is 
not merely an item in the season’s literary and dramatic 
output, but rather a contribution to the world’s great 
literature. It had ‘smgl]l audiences and a short run in 
Chicago—but that is not a fact about the play, but a fact 
about theater-patrons of Chicago. Shaw, the habitual critic 
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and sometimes cynic, lays aside his cynicism when he faces 
Joan of Arc. Always refreshingly unsentimental, he is 
here still boldly unsentimental and ruggedly realistic, even 
when dealing with materials which tempt the writer to 
create a Holy Grail atmosphere and set Joan in it like a 
stained-glass figure. Saintliness 
is treated as not incompatible with homely humanity, col- 
loquial speech and good humor. 


Nothing of the sort here. 


That is a good sermon 
with the 
It is none of his business as playwright 


in itself. Shaw treats her visions and voices 
utmost respect. 
to affirm his belief in them as historical miracles, but he 
does not explain them away or rationalize them but leaves 
the mystery where he finds it, as we must many of the 
mysteries of life. Joan was done to death, not on a charge 


Her 
fatal fault, from the standpoint of the church of her time, 


of treason or witchcraft, but on a charge of heresy. 


was that she sought and, as she said, found the will of 
God through her own experiences rather than through the 
“If the church should 
the 


authorized channels of the church. 


bid me do anything contrary to command I have 


from God, I will not consent to it. My voices do not 
tell me to disobey the church, but God must be served 
first.” “And you, and not the church, are to be the judge?” 
“What other judgment can I judge by but my own?” 
“Out of your own mouth you have condemned yourself.” 
The fantastic epilogue shows her tormentors, years later, 
in 1456 and 1920, paying their tribute of homage to the 
acknowledged saint, but at her suggestion that she return 
to earth since they love her so much, they all with one 
saints are wel- 


accord begin to make excuse. Only dead 


come. Contemporary saints, who are likely at any moment 
to take a hand in the problems of today, are an embarrass- 
ment. The customary practice still is to cannonade them 


while they are alive and canonize them when they are dead 


Open Letter to Newspapers 
Not Yet Acknowledged 


E HESITATE about making any comment on the 

response that has so far been made to our open 
letter of two weeks ago addressed to the proprietors of the 
Chicago newspapers. As yet only one proprietor has shown 
us the courtesy of acknowledging the receipt of our com- 
munication. Our open letter was sent to them all in advance 
Prac- 
tically no attention has been given the proposal in the Chi- 


of its publication, accompanied by a personal letter. 
cago press itself. A casual mention of resolutions passed 
by several churches appeared in two or three papers, but 
the significant substance of the resolutions was. omitted. 
The open letter in which The Christian Century interpreted 
the public feeling with respect to the moral influence of the 
press and in which the proprietors, addressed in all cour- 
tesy as esteemed citizens and churchmen, were asked to 
consider their responsibility for the effect of their news 
methods upon the morals of the community has not been 
referred to, so far as we have discovered. Meanwhile, 
many churches in the metropolitan area of Chicago are tak- 
ing action. The open letter is being made the theme of 
discussion in church forums, midweek services and men’s 
Bible classes. We have received copies of many resolu- 
tions in which such groups have formulated their convic- 
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tions. The Chicago church federation passed ringing ; 
lutions. 


0- 
Pastors are sending to the newspaper owners ex. 
cerpts from their sermons. The press outside of Chicago 
from coast to coast is taking note of the proposal for a 
month’s moratorium on scandal and crime in Chicago's 
We believe the churches have here a rare 
opportunity to make an impact upon newspaper headquar- 


daily press. 
ters. The situation is so grave and fundamental to the 
moral well-being of our entire social community that we 
believe committees from many bodies ought to present in 
person at newspaper offices their request for a change in 
Our moral life is polluted 
stream of 


the news policy of the press. 


continuous scandal-mongering wit! 


with the 


a 
1 
r} 
i 


which the press floods our minds and homes. There ought 
to be some way of access to the consciences of the men who 


are ultimately responsible for it. 


The Root of Europe’s Malady 


UCROPEIS SICK OF SOUL. Underneath its political 
instability and economic disorder is a moral malady. 
Only those smaller nations have escaped it which kept them- 
selves aloof from the sources of infection—the hate and the 
profits of the war, the vengeance exacted by the victors. These 
poisons might in time be absorbed or eliminated from the 
body politic but for one fact. The hate could wear itself 
out, the profits be deflated, but the vengeance remains, sane- 
tified in self-righteousness as just punishment because it 
rests upon a lie—the lie that Germany was solely responsi- 
ble for the war. That this is untrue is established by the 
preponderating testimony of impartial, neutral historians 
who have examined official documents that have come to 
light since the war ended. That it is untenable is publicly 
admitted by some of those who were associated with the 
signing of the treaty. Yet this is the assumption upon 
which the settlement rests, which alone justifies its terms 
Here then is the basic, causative fact in the sickness of 
As long 
as that lie remains in the body politic there can be no 
health in it. 
It is this lie that consecrates the iniquities which are the 


Europe: Its post-war structure rests upon a lie. 


potent source of more war—the indefinite occupation ot 
the Rhineland, the Polish corridor through East Prussia 
the giving of the South Tyrol to an alien government. It 
avails nothing to avert the inevitable retribution that those 
who signed and sealed the lie were themselves ignorant of 
the facts and deceived by the powerful emotions of the 
great fight. A lie believed in all sincerity and acted upon 
in all honesty has nevertheless the dread consequences of a 
Until some 


responsible nation develops enough moral courage to ac- 


lie. No foundation built upon it can endure. 


knowledge the lie officially and to revise the terms fashioned 
by it there can be no cure for Europe’s sickness. 

It is in Germany that the havoc being wrought by the 
lie is most apparent. The basic fact there is not political 
and economic chaos but moral tragedy. [ven the passing 
traveler has the sense of witnessing one of the old Greek 
dramas of dread doom, enlarged from the personal to the 
national 


scale. Excluding the monarchists and the com 


munists, one feels on the part of those who might be able 
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to build the new Germany that we called for, a deep sense 
of guilt, mingled with shame. The guilt and the shame are 
frst for their share in making and starting the war— 
‘reely acknowledged—and then for yielding under pressure 
of impending starvation to the lie embodied in the treaty 
of Versailles. This is intensified rather than alleviated 


hy the sense of the injustice involved in this proceeding. 


It is this that produces a feeling of helplessness which is 
almost despair. This goes much deeper than a doubt of the 
ability to pull through under the terms of the Dawes plan. 
it is more fundamental than resentment at what is regarded 
as the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the allies. Be- 
cause she has gone through this mood, before and during 


the war, and been plunged from it into the depths, Ger- 


ny seems, at least in her better self, to have a sense of 


tii 


the general moral helplessness of the organized life of 


Europe, unable to adjust itself to the truth it now knows, 
to get out of its system the lie that is poisoning it. Hence 
in Germany one has a sense of overpowering moral tragedy, 
with doom approaching, which is more than national. 
What then is the relation of the United States in this 
m? Has it any lot or part in this moral drama? 
lor it there is no sense of tragedy, nor indeed of responsi- 
It is going its own light-headed, light-hearted way, 
pursuing the making of money, the surface enjoyments and 
philanthropies, ignorant and careless alike of what is hap- 
pening in Europe. Yet there can be no isolation from the 
oral responsibility and the practical consequences of that 
ity which we did not sign but which we made possible. 
lhe lie upon which that was built will in due season exact 
its retribution also from us, for the laws of God fail not. 
Who stands more responsible before God and man for 
the injustice in Europe than this nation? We made possible 
the victory, we pledged our word to Germany before the 
world that if she changed her government she should be 
dealt with in justice and even in kindness. We invited her 
to capitulate on the basis of the fourteen points and she 
lid it. Now the principles that we proclaimed have become 
byword and our promises lie broken about the pathway 
For that injustice which has been built upon 
lie that Germany was solely responsible for the war, 
As long as 
remains uncorrected, we stand faithless and forsworn 
efore the bar of history. This is our part in the moral 
ragedy of Europe, this is our share in its sickness, that it 


he world. 


are in the last analysis mainly responsible. 


in our blood and we know it not. 
If we knew it and had the manhood to cast it out we 


micht 


t indeed fulfil the dream that now is a bitter remem- 





} -—" ° 
rhere is 


While the best publicists of England 
ireely acknowledge the lie that is poisoning the life of 


ance and bring help and healing to Europe. 
none other to do it. 


Europe and see clearly its fatal consequences, yet not even 
a labor government dare go on talking about a revision of the 

No government in Europe has power to undo the 

They are all caught in the terrible retribution of their 
past acts. Soon it may be too late for us to change the 
course of events. With every bond that piles up the mort- 
gage which our investors hold on Europe the possibility of 
this nation moving to influence the revision of the treaty 
becomes less. 


Who is there among us that can speak? Who is responsi- 


@ 
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ble for the cure of souls? Is it possible that the American 
pulpit has the opportunity to release Europe from the bond- 
age of the lie that is working for its destruction? It is the 
function of the men who preach to show to the people the 
way of moral health. To this were they called. For this 
were they chosen. Upon many of them now rests a heavy 
sense of responsibility because the war they helped to win 
has not brought justice and peace. 
atonement, here is the most practical thing that can be done 
to avert another war in Europe. 
tinuously and unitedly, they can compel publicity and dis- 
cussion enough to educate this nation in the facts concern- 
ing the joint responsibility for the war that have been 
brought to light since the treaty was signed, they can make 
our people familiar with the impossibility as well as the 
inequity of maintaining the alien occupation of territories 
that has been established by the settlement. 


Here lies the way of 


If they will speak, con- 


If on the basis 
of the recognition of the lie and its consequences they can 
get this country to repent of its inaction and to demand 
the revision of the treaty of Versailles, they can start the 
cure of Europe’s moral sickness. 


We Try Again 


N AN EDITORIAL REFERENCE to a gift made by 
Mr. Truman H. Newberry, of Detroit, to the Grosse 
Point Presbyterian church of that city, an error as to fact 
occurred. 
pelled from the senate of the United States. 
readers have pointed out, is not the case. 


It was stated that Mr. Newberry had been ex- 
This, as six 
Mr. Newberry 
was not expelled; he resigned. There is little doubt but 
that, had he remained in his seat a few days longer, he 
would have been expelled. But the record is clear. We 
wish to correct our inaccuracy. 

It seems evident, also, that a restatement of our point is 
due in connection with this same editorial. 
some from readers of first rank intelligence, show that our 
paragraph committed a cardinal journalistic sin. It failed 
to make its meaning clear. It is important that any murki- 
ness in connection with a matter so vital as we believe our 
contention to be should be cleared up. 


Several letters, 


The point at issue 
in our reference to the Newberry gift has too general an 
application to allow our readers to remain under any 
misapprehension in regard to it. 

It seems so needless that we can hardly stop to say that 
we have no personal animus against Mr. Newberry. Yet, 
judging from our correspondence, it is important that we 
do so. He does not stand, in our minds, invested with 
horns and tail. We have no doubt that he is a pleasant 
gentleman, who has prospered in this world’s goods, and 
whose impulse to dispense from his bounty for the enrich- 
ment of the church is neither more nor less disingenuous 
than that of many of his fellows not so wealthy. If the 
facts were known, it is likely that Detroit could produce 
evidence of other gifts of much the same sort and of equal 
spiritual destructiveness. And what is true in Detroit is 
true in most of the cities of the country. It happens that 
the case of Mr. Newberry had attained national notoriety, 
and so offered a text for public comment. 

If it is necessary thus to be explicit about Mr. New- 
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berry personally, it is no doubt necessary to be equally 
explicit in saying that for Dr. Brewer, his pastor, whose 
announcement of the princely gift we printed verbatim, we 
hold nothing but esteem. What he did in accepting the 
gift, perhaps in soliciting it, and particularly in the unctious 
announcement of it to his congregation, is probably about 
what any Christian minister would do under like cireum- 


stances. There is no purpose to single out this minister 


as in any essential point different from the rest of his 
brethren. 

Why does such an incident as the gift of this church 
building by this Detroit millionaire-politician deserve public 
attention? Why cannot this man do what he pleases with 
his money, and nothing be said? Why cannot a church 


Are 


you not raising again the question of tainted money, settled 


accept what money it pleases, and nothing be said? 


years ago to the chagrin of Dr. Washington Gladden, who 
raised it? These, in substance, are the questions that have 
It is 
because of the failure of our editorial to render such ques- 


been raised in letters commenting on our utterance. 


tions unnecessary that we admit its inadequacy. 

A church is a public institution. It stands on the public 
highway. It conforms to the laws governing incorporation, 
the possession of property, taxation, and the like. It claims, 
in many cases, special consideration as a public servant. It 
is doubtful whether there ever has been in an American 
community an effort to establish a church or to increase 
the equipment of one already established that has not em- 
phasized the importance of a church as a public institution. 
At least, it is 


It claims to stand in a peculiar rela- 


A church is also a religious institution 
supposed to be such. 
tion to the community because of this fact. Such exemp- 
tions as it occasionally seeks 
the 


it secks on this ground. If 


from the requirements made 


of other corporations fitness of which is not now 


being considered a church 
ceases to be a religious institution, it has lost its reason for 
heing. 

The issue comes to a point in the necessity of combining 


h. A church must do its work 


these two aspects of a chure 
as a public institution, but its power as a religious force in 
a community depends upon the confidence it can command 
as an untrammeled servant of right. Be its equipment 
what it may, its social prestige what it may, its pulpit tra 
dition what it may, when the day comes that the com- 
munity at large suspects that a church has been willing 
to put other considerations ahead of the service of the king- 
dom of God, that day is the glory departed from the house. 

No other problem confronting the church equals in difii- 
culty its relation with mammon. The antithesis that Jesus 
set up between God and mammon remains, stark and unre- 
lieved. It is a problem of increasing, rather than decreas 
difficulty. With all the that 


devoted Christians are giving to issue, it is still true 


ing, attention hundreds of 
the 
that there never was a time when a church was as free 
from the entanglements of mammon as in the day of the 
birth of the first church in Jerusalem, and that the question 
has grown increasingly intricate and harassing with every 
year that has passed since those first followers of the way 
dared to live having all things in common. 

Some day an earthquake book will be written tracing the 


losing fight that the churches have waged with mammon. 
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We see the beginning of that defeat in the New Testa- 
ment, when the brother of the Lord is forced to admit 
the disproportionate attention paid the rich man in the 
infant societies. We see the change that followed the con- 
version of Constantine, when what had been the temples of 
pagan gods and the basilicas of pagan communities became 
the possession of consecrated priests and enlarging dioceses. 
We see lands added to lands, houses to houses, until, with 
the middle ages, the churches had reached the zenith of 
their wealth and the nadir of their moral power. The 
industrial revolution brings a momentary change; but now 
we find ourselves again in a period when churches and their 
institutions—colleges, benevolent homes, hospitals and all 
the rest—are feverishly seeking enormous endowments, and 
with the endowments are almost nonchalantly entangling 
themselves with the conditions of the acquisitive society 
out of which the endowments have sprung. 

For the church in America this is undoubtedly a period 
of temporal expansion. From one seaboard to the other 
the tale is repeated of building enterprises beyond the 
dreams of a dozen years ago. The news columns of The 
Christian Century are not ample simply to chronicle the 
record of church dedications, and investments of less than 
a half million dollars in a church plant can hardly hope for 
notice. In respect of churchly institutions the case is even 
more perplexing. During the week in which these words 
are being written a single hospital of one denomination, 
located in the city in which our editorial offices are located, 
announces a “program of development” that involves the 
securing of $25,000,000. When money is needed in sucl 
amounts, and when money seems available in such amounts, 
there is always a temptation to take it and trust to its later 
use to sanctify the taking. 

Yet this period of temporal expansion is also a period 
of ethical awakening. Wealth has flowed to America in 
such an amazing way that ostentation now blinds few 
eyes. Our citizens have grown so accustomed to enterprises 
of vast proportions that mere size fails to impress them 
Philanthropic societies find their efforts subjected to an 
increasingly vigorous scrutiny. There is hardly a college 
in the country but that shows that it feels that its claim as 
an educational The 


men 


factor is under a new examination. 
Masses of 
have learned deeply to distrust our present acquisitive soci- 


same skepticism confronts the church. 


ety. In it they see little that is spiritual. The only way 
in which a church can maintain its spiritual authority with 
these masses—without which it is nothing—is by keeping 
itself innocent of complicity in the unrighteous features of 
ur social order. 

This freedom from the prevalent rule of mammon cannot, 
1 actual working, be absolute. While our society remains 
what it is, all of us to some degree participate in its injus- 
There are few incomes in the United States that do 
not, in some measure, either profit or lose through the work- 
ings of the present social regime. 


tices. 


If a church exacts finan- 
cial support at all, it will have to place itself under some 
obligation to a social system far from perfect. But the 
obligation in some cases is so clear that it cannot be entered 
into at the same time that a church seeks to assert its right 
to change this social order. To accept such support under 
the circumstances implies such a willingness to compromise 
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with injustice and wrong that no church can do so and 
survive as a moral leader. 
The incident of Mr. Newberry and the Detroit church is 
. case in point. Has Mr. Newberry, in his desire to profit 
under an imperfect social order, been a sinner above other 
men? We do not know; we are prepared to admit a reason- 
But that Mr. Newberry has become notorious 
in his desire to so profit there can be no question. The very 
adjective, Newberryism, has practically become established 
“our political vocabulary. And the moment a church 
cepts with complacency support emanating from such a 
urce, that moment it stultifies its ethical claims. A reader 
sks, “Has not Mr. Newberry a right to give his money 
re he will?” The question is not that at all. There are 
ist two questions which the gift under discussion raises. 
One is, Can a church afford to accept the sort of an alliance 
in such support? 
legree to which that church values its position as an 


The answer depends wholly on 


il guide. 

‘other question is, What kind of a moral impression 
he church making upon the community if a man in Mr. 
vberry’s situation would have the termerity in a tone of 
ue to offer it a large sum of money? Manifestly, men 

is repute have nothing to fear from the church. Mani- 

. fo them it dwells in a realm of sentimental detach- 
t, and has no function to perform in the thick of the 
ral baitle now raging in our social order. The church, 
hey see it, is a common denominator of respectability 

venerable bridge between one’s ancestors and one’s 
ldren. Mr. Newberry’s gift was in honor of his father. 

uld hardly have imagined that he was endowing a 

revolution. The church had never made such an 
ssion upon him, It had impressed him as an ancient 
beautiful conservator of cer{xin conventional and not 
convenient values, but hardly as »n engine of reformative 
lt Mr. Newberry and men of his 


\ 


| revolutionary action. 

are not to be blamed for beiny willing to put their 
ey into the church. The church is to be blamed for 
‘ the kind of institution which they are willing to put 
money into. 


it is not at all clear that the current tendency to build 
| endow enormous churches, colleges, institutions, all in 
name of religion will contribute to the religious vitality 
The Hebrew prophets, from Amos to 
. clearly saw that the glitter of temple worship cast a 
ver the same sort of devastating compromise with 
mon that now besets us. When men, acknowledging 
sins, come to the church saying, “Here, I have failed 


is country. 


his attempt to live righteously in the world as I have 
| it, but you take this money and use it to help make 
rid in which men coming after me will not fail,” the 
irch may be able to use that money to the glory of God, 
‘uplift of men, and without moral loss to itself. But if 
costs of great physical investments cannot be obtained 
those terms, then they had better not be obtained. Sup- 
a church does not have a vast equipment; suppose it 
es not provide a soothing spiritual couch for the victors 
in the struggle for acquisition ; suppose the only claim that 
t can make before its community is that it gives earnest 
and genuine heed to the building of the kingdom of 


Well 


righteousness in the hearts of men. What then? 
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for one thing, multitudes who have come to look upon 
the church as so deeply compromised with mammon 
that it cannot do God’s work will begin to take Chris- 
tianity seriously. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


II.— Dr. Gordon on ‘‘Conscience’”’ 
7 HAT A MORAL FRESHENING one 


ences when a man of wisdom talks to us on con- 


experi- 
science! Our sense of reality is revived, for he leads us 
away from the superficial and dubious issues over which 
the theologians debate, into the very temple of truth. Here 
if anywhere we find our feet on firm rock. Here the proofs 
that satisfy are not documents and logical arguments, but 
We know we are in the 
Our 
assent is not merely that of the intellect; it is more organic 
than that. 
our essential being. 


the testimony of our own hearts. 
presence of truth and reality by the very feel of them. 


It is the response and answer of our very nature, 
We listen to such a sermon as that of 
Dr. Gordon’s with a sense that we are hearing a voice from 
out the deep mystery of reality speaking to the deep mys- 
tery of our own soul, deep calling unto deep. We may not 
be able to rationalize our response, but we have no doubt 
what our response should be. We are left alone with truth, 
face to face with her, in the crucial position where Jesus 
put his opponents when, forbearing to argue, he said 
quietly, “Judge ye of yourselves what is right.” 

This competence of the soul to answer the basic ques- 
tions of life in terms of the soul’s own nature, without 
“helps to faith,” needs to be a con- 
Whenever the 


preacher pushes his appeal past his hearers’ outer defenses 


resort to the so-called 
scious presupposition of all true preaching. 


of mere reasoning into the inner shrine of the spirit where 
conscience abides, he needs no he!p of erudition or authority 
to win a verdict. The verdict is spontaneous, irrepressible 
foreordained. 
in man, the reflection of the character of God, the point at 


For conscience is the one surely divine thing 


which, when it is quickened, God and man meet in unmedi- 
ated communion. 

Sut the task of quickening conscience today is different 
from that of yesterday. The preacher who seeks to release 
the waters of this inner spring finds himself in trouble if 
he follows the methods of the older time. The moral lead- 
ers of the past sought to awaken conscience by the thunders 
of authority. “Thou oughtest” rested back upon “Thou 
shalt.” \nd the 
command was voiced through the infallible church or the 
infallible Bible. 
moral leaders speak, this connection between external au- 
Whether it can 
be established again is the nub of the debate between 


The command was the ground of duty. 
But, for the generation to which modern 
thority and conscience has been broken. 


fundamentalists and modernists. Whatever be the issue 
of the debate, the fact remains that for our time the con- 
nection has been broken, or at least seriously disturbed. 
‘or great numbers of our contemporaries the idea of con- 


‘ 


science as the “stern daughter of the voice of God” has lost 


its meaning. They have come to be upon more familiar 
terms with her. Our generation has studied the biological 


history of conscience in the evolutionary process; we have 
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analyzed it with the instruments and methods of our psy- 
chology ; we have compared its operation in our progressive 
Christian society with the forms and functions which it 
adopts in pagan societies and in primitive tribes; we have 
seen how inextricably conscience is associated with the par- 
ticular process of education to which it has been subjected ; 
we have had a lot to say about tabus, and tribal customs, 
and the social judgment and social control and all such, 
the effect of which—no wonder !—is bewildering and, alas, 
demoralizing to many. 

The very idea of duty has become repugnant—not merely 
in the sense in which it has always been opposed by the 
flesh and its passions, but on the level of our moral think- 
We talk now in 
terms not of duty but of impulses, of interest, of the pur- 


ing, our pedagogy and our preaching. 
suit of ends. We are not so sure about right and wrong 
as our fathers were. Do your duty! does not strike with 
the same finality and constraining power as of old. It gets 
this reply, And what is my duty? One’s duty is not accept 
ed in terms of authorized institutions so readily as in the 
past. It is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of scientific 
thought ; it is rendered pale by the analytic process to which 
we freely subject even our most venerable institutions. The 
state, the home, the church, the institution of property and 
the innumerable conventions upon which our traditional 
human relationships are based, are not now regarded 
as given, but as human constructions with which the indi- 
vidual may take liberties, against which he may protest for 
the wrong he has suffered at their hands, and which he may 
reconstruct in the line of his well-being. 

I kept thinking as I listened to Dr. Gordon in The Chris- 
tian Century pulpit last week that he would surely deal with 
this contemporaneous aspect of conscience, and help thi 
souls of modern youth to right themselves in the storm 
and confusion into which they have been thrust like frail 


This, I think, is 


the most serious problem which our generation faces, and 


ships without rudder on an uncertain sea. 
which therefore our moral leaders face: With the relaxing 
of an authoritarian institutionalism what is to become of 
conscience? If external authority no longer inspires awe 
and submissive obedience, is there any end for society but 
anarchy, and is there any end for the individual but the 
Thus | 
mused, when at last my thoughts came back to the sermon, 
He had 


taken conscience, not in terms of its dependence upon chang- 


neither moral nor immoral pursuit of self-interest ? 
and I saw clearly what the preacher had done. 


ing and often unjust human institutions—that is, upon any 
external authority—and had disclosed how inherently it is 
bound up with religious faith. Conscience is itself both a 
revelation and an authority. A free conscience thus be- 
comes an interpreter of the kind of a world we live in, the 
revealer of God and of our destiny. It is the window 
through which we look out on reality, on God, and through 
which God looks in on us. 

We of today are in a transition stage, passing from the 
level of arbitrary institutional control to the free rational 
control of life. If the older control has been weakened, 
the new control has not yet organized itself. We are not 
The world is just finding that 
out, and many, in the first flush of freedom from the old 


restraints act as those did in St. Paul’s day who plunged 


under law but under grace. 
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the more deeply into sin in order that grace might abound. 
But this gospel of grace is its own corrective; it carries its 
own control. How shall we that are dead to sin live any 
longer therein? When Christ comes and lays his hand upon 
our conscience our freedom is fulfilled in his mastership 
Tue LIsTENER, 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Two Lincoln Poems 


Child of the Woodland 


HILD of the woodland 
Loved of the dew, 

Springtime and snowtime 
Gamboled with you; 

But sorrow found you, 
Left you in tears, 

Child of the Woodland, 
Facing the years. 


Youth of the prairie, 
Hard was your toil, 
Yet you grew stronger 
Cleaving the soil ; 
Ambition found you, 
Lured you away, 
Youth of the prairie, 
Keen for the fray. 


King of the people, 
Chosen of God, 
Goodness enthroned you, 
Love was your rod; 
Meek was your crowning, 
Godly your reign ; 
King of the people, 
Lead us again! 


A Man of Sorrows 


HEY thought him but a clown, a tactless boor 
Who filled the days and nights with quips and jests ; 
His hours were heedless as his purse was poor ; 
Without ambition, blind to worthy quests, 
He dragged along his days; a human clod 
Who scorned religion, mocked and flouted God. 


How-far they erred! A man of sorrows he, 

Who bore within his heart a fatal wound. 

Bereft of those he loved, the sympathy 

lle craved and hungered for could not be found; 
The men with whom he walked from day to day 


Knew not he trod a dark and lonely way. 


A man of sorrows, born to pain and grief, 

Yet would he not inflict his woes on men. 

In whims and jests he sought to find relief; 
Thus gaining strength, he walked erect again. 
Such was the man they called a wag and clown, 
The byword—and the glory !—of his town. 
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Will Religion Survive In Russia? 


By Harry 


HE CONSTITUTION of the Union of Socialist 
7 Soviet Republics, which is now the government of 
all the Russias, proclaims freedom of religion. But the 

unless all signs fail administer it for some time to 

has declared war to the death against all religion. 
Here are two incompatible tendencies. Which of them is 
soing to survive? 

Strictly speaking, what the Russion constitution guar- 
ntees is freedom of worship. It forbids religious instruc- 
tion of the young except in the home and then not before 
sixteen years of age, the theory being that youth is entitled 
to choose its religion, irreligion or anti-religion without bias 
from its elders. This provision is, of course, impossible 
f execution, and there are some slight signs that the pro- 
ibition of organized religious instruction is not hence- 

th to be rigidly enforced. But the guarantee of free- 


dom of worship is lived up to. The dominant sound of 


Moscow is still the clanging and booming of hundreds of 
leep-toned church bells. Week-days as well as Sundays 
strikes the ears, for the church stil! calls the faithful 
bserve the numerous holidays of the Greek calendar 


1 


ithout molestation, despite the fact that the government 


holidays run on other dates. This is not design but inad- 


nt ignorance, for the government might have secured 
fewer general holidays by putting its own shorter list on 
he same dates as the principal church rest-days. 


GOVERNMENT'S GENERAL POLICY 


\s a general policy the central government does not 
interfere with religion except to see that religion 

t taught in the schools or universities, and to prevent 
anda for absolute conscientious objection to war by 


religious sects. The only other official evidence 


sign at the entrance to the 


of its attitude is the famous 


ric Red Square—‘“Religion is the Opiate of the 
People.” But, as many observers have recorded, nobody 


seems to give it even a passing glimpse, except the rare 
sightseer, perhaps because it is so high up on the wall 
that one has to look for it with an effort, while the shrine 


] 


h alleged healing properties which stands right between 


Lary 


the 


two arched entrances to the Red Square is never with- 
t worshippers and supplicants. 


lhe government then stands in this position. 


Most of 
the men who compose it have a deep and even passionate 
conviction that religion is a menace to social progress, 
the same time they believe that individuals should 
e freedom to choose and practise their religion or anti- 


‘ 
il 


n except when it menaces the existence of the state. 
lo this is added a lively sense of the impolitic nature of an 
atte Hence the confiscation of 
church treasures for famine relief was ordered only in 


r 


respect of those not used in church services, and those few 


mpt to suppress religion. 


definite 
offenses against the state which had nothing to do with 
religion, except in the case of those Roman Catholic priests 


ecclesiastics who were arrested were tried for 


F. Ward 


who were sentenced to imprisonment for refusing to yield 
their church treasures under the famine order. 


POLICY OF COMMUNIST PARTY 
The government, however, is practically the communist 
party. This is true in a more thoroughgoing sense than 
it is true in the United States that the Republican party is 
the government. 
anti-religious. It 
who believes in God. 


And the communist party is definitely 


will admit no person to 
Whether this condition admits only 
alleged atheists and excludes even agnostics is still a moot 


point. 


membership 


Like all such theological tests the moment definition 
is attempted the process of broadening begins. Certainly 
there are men, prominent in both the party and the gov- 
ernment, who are not prepared to absolutely deny the 
existence of any kind of God. Just how far the com- 
munist party attitude in regard to God is affecting the 
administration of the government it is impossible to deter- 
The 
The statement 
is current in interested circles that teachers are instructed 
when a child asks if there is a God to answer in the negative. 
I was 
official 
merely a mandate from the communist party to its teacher 
members. 


mine without a wide and thoroughgoing investigation. 
point of impact is of course in the schools. 


unable to discover, however, whether this was an 
instruction from the commissariat of education or 


It is also alleged that in such cases communist teach- 
ers are urged by the party to give private advice out- 
side of school hours, and it is certain that some non- 
communist teachers believe that if they should answer a 
child’s question about the existence of God in the affirm- 
ative they would be dismissed. The amount of pressure at 
this point apparently varies with the quality and temper of 
local communist officials. In one country district where 
seventy-five per cent of the teachers are daughters of 
priests, because they alone of the local population had a 
liberal education, this section of the teaching force felt 
injured because they must take off their crucifixes before 
entering the schools. “cleans- 
as the communists call it, or “purging” of the staff 
was impending and that the test would be religious belief. 


Also they were afraid that a 


” 


ing, 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


One with a family to support said, “What can I do if I 
am asked whether | believe in God? I must lie.” This may 
prove to have been an unnecessary fear, but they asserted 
as a matter of fact that in the teaching of science they were 
required to give an anti-religious slant. This point, how- 
ever, turns again upon what kind of scientific teaching the 
daughters of priests of the Russian Greek church would 
Here again a thorough and com- 
petent investigation is needed to determine, for instance, 
whether the teaching of science required in the Russian 
school system is more or less anti-religious than that obtain- 
ing in American schools and colleges. At this point Mr. 
Bryan and the klan would want to be heard. 


consider anti-religious. 
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Over against any attempts of zealous local communists to 
use the schools for anti-religious propaganda must be set 
the fact that some of the persons at the head of the educa- 
tional system have positive convictions as to the need and 
value of religion, though their interpretation of the word, 
arising out of their own religious experience is scientific 
and humanitarian, not ecclesiastical and theological. They 
have put in the curriculum, between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen, instruction in the history of all religions up to and 
including the origin of Christianity, and in what they call 
the scientific and rational aspects of religion. Realizing the 
moral and social values that have come from the limited and 
even repressive religious instruction supplied by the Greek 
church, they are working on the problem of a substitute 
to do more effective work. In this attempt, for political 
reasons—that is, on account of the deep-seated prejudices of 
some of their comrades—they have agreed to drop the word 
religion. So they now talk about philanthropy, humani- 
tarianism, social philosophy and social ethics. They are 
striving to develop social morality by the teaching of unself- 
ishness and brotherhood through practical duties in the 
schools, and are working out a system of social ethics in 
the universities. In this they think they are being aided by 
the spirit developed and the forms of service practised in 
the communist organizations for children and youth. The 
more optimistic of them even think that through an attempt 
to get these organizations to take in members from all 
social classes, a brotherhood may be developed which is 
This is an educa- 
tional approach to the communist ideal, in which the prole- 


more than that of a proletarian party. 


tarian rule is the instrument to bring in the cooperative 
commonwealth, the classless society. 


OFFICIAL NEUTRALITY 


There is in Russia a very vivorous anti-religi m propa- 

ganda, but this is not carried on di 

the 

voluntary organizations and also by the League of Com- 
luntary t 1 also by t Leag f ¢ 

Phe 


izations are subsidized by the communist party and the 


rectly by the govern- 


ment or by communist party. It is conducted by 


munist Youth as one of its activities. voluntary organ- 
activities of the League of Communist Youth are supervised 
by men prominent in the government. Nevertheless there 
is an attempt to preserve the official neutrality of the gov- 
ernment. Those who are conducting the anti-religious 
propaganda will tell you that it cannot be official under the 
constitution and that they must be very careful not to 
involve the government, even by implication. 

The anti-religion movement has three aspects. There 
are two organized groups, a right and left wing, each con- 
the same name, Besbosnik—that is, 
The Man Without God. The left 


wing group is subsidized by the Moscow executive com- 


ducting a paper under 


lhe Godless One, or 


mittee of the communist party and represents the aggressiv« 


industrial workers. The right wing group is subsidized 


by the central (national) executive committee of the com- 
munist party and represents the intellectual and peasait 
points of view. There is also a private publishing house 


issuing “atheistic” pamphlets and books of the Tom Paine 
vintage, designed for the intelligentzia and for communist 
organizers. It is also seeking to produce and circulate 
films. 
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The left-wing movement is out to destroy religion by 
a frontal attack, through ridicule. Its paper, which comes 
out irregularly, is brilliantly illustrated and issues a series 
of colored cartoons which have given deep offense to the 
adherents of the religions they satirize, both Russian and 
foreign. These cartoons are the source of reports concern- 
ing blasphemous and sacrilegious attacks on religion by the 
Russian government. They are aimed impartially at all the 
religions within the domain of the soviet government— 
Greek Catholic, Catholic, Buddhist. 


They ring the changes on several main themes—the igno 


Roman Confucian, 
rance and venality of priests, the repressive effect upon 
the masses of superstition, the responsibility of organized 
religion for war, and the aid and comfort offered to capital- 
ism by religion. 


THE RIGHT WING 


The right wing of the anti-religious movement is a later 
development. It holds that the campaign of ridicule is folly 
because it offends the sensibilities of the peasants and an- 
tagonizes them to communism. Its leaders say of the other 
section with some contempt, “They think that they can close 
up all the churches right away. That sort of thing may do 
for the workers in Moscow. It is worse than foolishness 
for the peasants.” So their tactic is a flank attack. They 
proposed to enlighten the peasant concerning the priests 
and the church and to give him science as a substitute for 
religion. Their paper is issued weekly for the low price 
of twenty-five cents a year and to the extent of over eighty 
per cent of its material consists of letters from readers, 
mostly reporting some incident of corruption or immorality or 
ignorance on the part of priests. At present only eighteen per 
cent of its subscribers are peasants, but one of its editors 
declared with passionate missionary enthusiasm, “In fifty 
years we will make all the peasants in Russia atheists.” 
Some twenty ex-priests are engaged in this anti-religion 
propaganda, one aspect of which is conducting an “atheistic” 
theatre in Moscow. 

There is in prospect for this winter in Moscow an anti- 
religious conference, to be composed of all the forces en- 
gaged in this work, and at this time the right-wing group 
is hoping to carry the field. 
munist party conference last May in getting support for 


They succeeded in the com- 


their program and implied disapproval of the tactics of the 
anti-religious radicals. One of the main items on the agenda 
of the conference was the question of getting the support of 
the peasants for the communist program, and one of the 
conclusions was that it was disastrous to offend him by 
affronting his religious feelings. 


A PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


The anti-religious propaganda being carried on through 
the League of Communist Youth is of the right-wing vari- 
ety. It consists mainly of wall placards presenting science 
in contrast to religion, exhibiting pictorially, for instance, 
the biological statement of the development of living organ- 
isms in contrast to the scriptural account, and showing the 
historic development of images from the most primitive 
forms to the ikons of the Greek church under the borrowed 
inscription, ““Man made God in his own image, in his own 
image created he him.” That not all the propaganda of 
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the youthful anti-religious enthusiasts is of this rational 
type is evidenced by the fact that the government has had 
to step in and stop anti-religious demonstrations by them 
on sacred days of the Greek church. 


ROOTS OF ATTACK 


This anti-religion movement in Russia has two roots. The 
first is the nature of the Greek church—its ignorance, its 
apathy to the sufferings of the workers and peasants, its 
position as one of the repressive instruments of the czar’s 
regime. This caricature of religion can never be eradicated 
from the minds of the older revolutionists. Its effects will 
long persist. In New York, some years ago, a Russian 
audience was cheering to the echo the impassioned perora- 
tion of the speaker. “What did he say?” asked an Ameri- 
can. And his Russian friend interpreted: ‘Comrades, it is 
the sacred mission of the workers to destroy all tyrants. 
\nd the last and worst of the tyrants we must destroy is 
God in heaven.” “And,” said the Russian, “you have 
heard them shout their Amen.” The American expressed 
hishorror. “Yes,” said his friend, “but you must remember 
that the only God these people have ever known is the czar 
raised to the mth power.” 

3ut there is another and deeper root to the anti-religious 
movement in Russia. Most of the revolutionary leaders 
were nurtured intellectually in the time of the alleged con- 
flict between science and religion. They have the same lim- 
ited view of science that they have of religion. They hold 
that these two are mutually antagonistic, that one must de- 
stroy ihe other, and that science alone is the true guide for 
the footsteps of mankind. They therefore believe with true 
missionary enthusiasm and even fanaticism that it is part of 
their duty to destroy religion and thus make possible the 
progress of the race. 


WHAT WILL BE THE OUTCOME? 


What will be the outcome? I offer the opinion of one of 
the leading men of letters and one of the most religious 
men in Russia, a man ripe in years, with a philosophy oppo- 
site to that of the communists and a knowledge of the 
peasant possessed possibly by no other. “At first,” said he, 
“I was much depressed by this anti-religious propaganda. 
But now I regard it with equanimity. I even have hope. It 
is necessary that the superstition of the Greek church be 
destroyed. It will take a long time to do it by the conven- 
tional process of education and meantime many of our 
young people are getting adrift, even morally, because of 
the contradiction they find between what the university and 
the church teaches. The communists will release the people 
from the superstitious hold of an inadequate church in 
the They think they will substitute 
But the soul of Russia will never be 
satisfied with cold science. Education for atheism and 
materialism will not destroy nor satisfy the soul of the peas- 
ants. Released from the superstitions of the church they 
will then seek the meaning of life unfettered. The soul of 
Russia will then awake and its true religion will develop. 
There are even now some signs of such a movement.” 

What religious elements in the Russian situation justify 
this prophecy? “The Greek church,” said one of the best 
informed men in Russia on the religious situation, “is bound 


shortest possible time. 
science for religion. 
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to disintegrate.” It certainly gives no evidence of capacity 
to endure the attack now being prepared against it. It has 
not the intellectual resources and its economic base has been 
destroyed in the abolition of the landed aristocracy. The 
reform movements that came out of the church after the 
Revolution—the Apostolic church, the Labor church and 
the Living church—have in part disappeared and for the 
remainder coalesced in a synod which has suspicious ear- 
marks of the traditional Greek formalism and political eccle- 
siasticism. There remains the movement in theological edu- 
cation financed from the United States, which has the possi- 
bility of supplying in time leaders not for a Reformed 
Greek church but for a much more vital expression of the 
religious nature of Russia. The most vitality at present 
appears among the irregular sectarian movements, always 
numerous, but dismissed by some observers as negligible 
3aptists, Adventists, Doukhobors and what not—divided by 
rigid insistence upon some form, there is yet a thread of 
unity in their conscientious objection to war. Almost all of 
them are absolute pacifists. In this section of the religious 
life of Russia there is a stirring. A man of dominant per- 
sonality, who has suffered for his belief in prison under 
both the old and the new regime, is gathering around him 
a company under the slogan, “Anti-capitalism and anti- 
war,” or on the positive side, “Christian communism and 
pacifism.” Negotiations are going on with the more liberal 
members of the communist party for religious freedom for 
this group. It may yet be too early for this movement. 
But sooner or later around such principles and such a per- 
sonality the soul of Russia will mobilize. 


COMMUNISM AS RELIGION 


Also it must not be forgotten that communism itself 
shows many of the qualities and aspects of religion. It has 
an iron moral discipline in matters of personal conduct, 
it generates unselfish and even sacrificial service, which 
can no more be dismissed as mere intelligent selfishness 
than the same aspect of evangelicalism. It has shibboleths 
and dogmas, and the same hard fanaticism that marks pas- 
sionate missionary movements. It has not the supreme 
quality of God-consciousness, but the relation of its 
devotion to mankind and its belief in social progress to 
our experience of God, and the possibility of the devel- 
opment in communism of a personal consciousness of a 
personal God is one of the most fascinating and needy 
fields in religious research. 

It is not in the nature of their own movement or con- 
sciousness, imperfectly understood, even by themselves, it is 
not in the nature of things in Russia, still less is it in the 
nature of man and the universe, that the communists should 
succeed in destroying religion. They will no more do it 
than did the French revolutionists when they set up the 
Goddess of Reason. No, they will not destroy religion, 
but they will change its form. 

This is the vital point for those outside of Russia who 
have any desire to aid in her religious development. The 
type of religious work carried on by the American churches 
and Y. M. C. A. in other parts of Europe has no future in 
Russia save as a pietistic haven of rest for the few reli- 
giously minded intelligentzia that are left. To attempt it 
is pure waste of time and money. The religion of Russia 
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in the future will necessarily be adapted to the fact that the 
psychology of capitalism has no hold on youth and to the 


Mean- 
time to those among us who think that only our type of 


increasingly communistic organization of society. 
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God-consciousness can save the world, the situation in 
Russia offers a challenge to missionary effort which wil] no; 
be without its perils. No such mission field as this has here. 
tofore tested our capacities. 


The Codification of International Law 


By James W. Garner 


HERE 1S TODAY both in Europe and in America 

a widespread demand for a rehabilitation, expansion 
and fresh enunciation of the rules of international law 
governing the conduct of states in their relations with one 
another. This demand is being made not only by the 
Although 
the demand is for “codification,” it goes much farther than 


public in general but by many eminent jurists. 


mere codification, as that term is usually employed in the 
law books. The recent movement may be said to have 
begun with a recommendation in 1920 of the committee 
of jurists which framed the statute of the permanent court 
of international justice. The committee evidently felt that 
the mere establishment of a court was not in itself sufficient 
but that, in addition, it was necessary to provide the court 
with a more complete and definite body of law upon which 
its decisions could be based. The committee accordingly 
accompanied its draft statute with a recommendation that 
an international conference be called as early as possible 
to restate the existing rules of law, to formulate the altera- 
tions that had become necessary in consequence of the 
changed conditions of international society resulting espe- 
cially from the war, to remove the divergencies of opinion 
which now exist and to provide new rules governing inter- 
national relationships which are not now regulated at all or 
only inadequately regulated. 


CODIFICATION ENDORSED 

At the time, the assembly of the league of nations took 
no action upon this recommendation mainly because of the 
opposition of certain delegates who insisted that the time 
was not yet ripe for codification, but on September 22 
last year, four years after the recommendation had been 
made, the assembly adopted a resolution reciting the achieve- 
ments of the league in bringing about the conclusion of a 
large number of important international conventions and 
affirming its desire that what it described as “progressive 
codification” should be carried forward still further toward 
completion, requested the council to appoint a committee 
of jurists, representing the principal civilizations and legal 
ystems of the world, to prepare a list of matters concerning 
which there was most urgent need for regulation and to 
report the same to the council with plans and suggestions 
as to the most practical and effective mode of procedure 
to carry forward the work of codification. The council 
at its meeting in Rome in December last complied with 
the request and appointed the committee, among the mem- 
bers of which are Mr. George W. Wickersham of the 
United States. The committee is to meet in Geneva this 
spring and enter upon its task. The function of the com- 
mittee, it may be repeated, is not to prepare the draft of a 


code but merely to determine what, in its judgment, are 
the branches of the law that are in most urgent need of 
codification and to suggest a plan of procedure by which 
it can be best undertaken. The actual task of formulating 
the code will be left to another body. 

It may be observed that the Pan-American congress has 
likewise taken up the subject and that committees of jurists 
representing the various American countries have been ap- 
pointed and will meet at Rio de Janeiro, probably in June, 
for the purpose of making plans for carrying forward the 
work of codification. It thus happens that two organized 
official movements in different parts of the world are now 
actually under way, whose object is codification of inter- 
national law. It may also be observed that for a long time 
the principal international law societies and academies have 
interested themselves in the work of codification and some 
of them have already done very notable constructive pre- 
paratory work. Foremost among these is the institute of 
international law, which has from time to time prepared 
what may be termed draft codes of various branches of 
international law. The international law association, the 
American institute of international law and the international 
parliamentary union have likewise taken great interest in 
codification and have urged it for years. 

Many eminent individual jurists and statesmen, both in 
Europe and America, have likewise for a long time advo- 
cated it as a desirable reform. Among those in America 
who have lately given their support to the movement may 
be mentioned Mr. Elihu Root, Judge Simeon Baldwin, Dr 
James Brown Scott, and Secretary Hughes, who in his 
address before the Canadian Bar association in 1923 made 
a plea for codification. Senator Borah, Mr. Levinson and 
others who are proposing a scheme for the outlawry of war, 
likewise advocate codification, which they regard as an e 
sential feature of their proposal. President Coolidge in his 
annual message to congress on December 4 last also et 
dorsed it, and added that our own country should support 
the efforts that are now being made to bring about this 
much needed reform. It is clear, therefore, that the move 
ment has strong support in this country from jurists, 
statesmen and the general public. 


WHAT IS INTENDED 


At the outset it may be well to explain what is meant by 
the codification of international law. 
in a technical and in a popular sense. 
sense, codification means nothing more than a systematic 
re-statement in orderly and logical form of the existing 


The term is used both 
In the technical 


well-settled rules of law. This is codification in the sens 
in which Austin understood it when he defined it as the 
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“re-expression of the pre-existing law,” and it is the sense 
in which Sir Frederick Pollock and many other jurists today 
employ the term. Its general purpose is to improve, not 
the substance, but the form of the law by ridding it of 
ambiguities and inconsistencies. 
substantial modification or extension of the existing rules. 

On the other hand, codification in the larger and more 
popular sense implies legislation. It means alteration of the 
snigting rules so as to bring them into conformity with new 
and changed conditions; it means the reaching of agree- 
ments in regard to rules concerning which there are diverg- 
encies of opinion and interpretation, and it means the 
formulation of new rules to cover matters regarding which 
there are now only inadquate rules or no rules at all. In 


It does not involve any 


short, its purpose is not merely to improve the form of the 
existing law but to improve its substance by amendment, 
rehabilitation, readaptation, and extension of existing rules 
with a view to providing the world ultimately with a com- 
nlete body of law governing all legal relations between the 
members of the international community of states. 

It is codification in this sense which Mr. Root, Judge 
win, Secretary Hughes and other American jurists 
ate; it was clearly this form of codification that the 

committee of jurists had in mind in 1920 when it recom- 
| the calling of an international conference for the 
advancement of international law; it is that which Presi- 
lent Coolidge had in view in urging in his recent message 
the cooperation of the United States and it is that which the 
incil of the league of nations undoubtedly had in mind 

n recently appointing a committee of jurists to prepare 
plans by which the task could best be undertaken. Mani- 
festly, codification in the former sense, that is, a mere re- 
statement of the existing well-settled rules of international 
aw, although not without its advantages, would be of rela- 
tively slight consequence. What is needed and what public 
sentiment demands is a rehabilitation of the existing body 

f law, its adaptation to the new and changed conditions of 

international society, the harmonization of conflicting opin- 
id the enlargement of the domain of the law to cover 
nternational relationships which are now unregulated. 


PROGRESS ALREADY MADE 


Codification in this sense, it may be observed, has alrvady 
made considerable progress. The law of war, from being 
nally a mass of custom and judicial precedent, has 

en in large measure reduced to written form and em- 
bodied in the texts of international conventions such as 


se framed at the Hague, Geneva, Paris and London. 


1’ e . . . . 
Lntortunately our international jurists and statesmen have 


been more preoccupied with the formulation of rules for 
he regulation of the conduct of war than they have been 
vith the building up of a body of law for the regulation of 
he relations of states in time of peace. Opinions are not 
acking for the view that if an equal amount of time and 
fort had been devoted to the formulation of a body of 
iw for promoting peaceful relations and the avoidance of 
onflicts, wars would have been much less frequent during 
the past century than they have been. I fully share this 
view, and in this connection I venture the belief that the 
first article of any code of international law which may 
be ultimately adopted should contain a clear and emphatic 
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declaration pronouncing aggressive war to be an inter- 
national crime, declaring that aggressors shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit and protection of the law of nations 
and laying down the principle that a state which goes to 
war without first submitting its grievance to judicial deter- 
mination shall be considered as prima facie an aggressor. 
Naturally, such a declaration should be followed by provi- 
sions for the establishment of appropriate institutions or 
agencies through which the declaration of outlawry can be 
effectively enforced in practice. 

Nevertheless, we have seen in recent years a large amount 
of what may be called international legislation having to do 
with the regulation of international conduct in time of peace. 
Such are the conventions relating to maritime law, aerial 
navigation, the white slave trade, the traffic in narcotics, 
labor, sanitation, public health, freedom of transit and com- 
munications, maritime ports, international waterways, the 
protection of racial and linguistic minorities, simplification 
of customs formalities and many other matters. It is a 
remarkable fact that since the war no less than sixteen 
international labor conventions have been concluded, all of 
which are now in force between a large number of coun- 
It has thus come to pass that the domain of inter- 
national law is being rapidly enlarged and a vast network 


tries. 


of international relationships, formerly unregulated, is being 
brought under the dominion of the law. 
in the popular sense of the term. 


This is codification 


INFLUENCE IN WORLD COURT 


The establishment of the permanent court of international 
justice has powerfully accentuated the movement in favor 
of codification. Obviously, there is a close relation between 
the jurisdiction which may be safely conferred upon an 
international court and the state of law by which it is bound 
in deciding cases submitted to it by the parties in contro- 
versy. Mr. Root recently remarked that there could be no 
real court without law to control its judges and another 
eminent jurist has added that a court without law is likely 
to be a court without litigants. It is characteristic of national 
courts that they have a definite body of law by which they 
are bound in reaching their decisions. This law is known 
to them in advance and it is equally known to litigants 
courts and 


This should be no less true of international 


arbitration tribunals. The establishment of an international 
court and the codification of the law which it must apply are 
The 
establishment of the one without provision for the other 
leaves the task only half completed. 

It will be recalled that one of the objections made to the 
proposal of the committee of jurists that the permanent 
court of international justice should be given general obliga- 
tory jurisdiction of disputes between states, was that there 
existed no adequate and settled body of international law 
which would be binding upon the court in reaching its 
decisions. This same objection had been made by Japan 
and Russia in 1907 against the establishment of an inter- 
national prize court, and it will be recalled likewise that the 
British government insisted that, before the court should be 
set up, the rules of maritime law to be applied by it should 
be formulated and agreed upon by the states creating it. 
The same objection will doubtless be made to the Geneva 


therefore logically correlative parts of the same task. 
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protocol for the pacific settlement of disputes, which, among 
other things, establishes an obligation to submit all disputes 
either to the court or to arbitration. To an English or an 
American lawyer, especially, the idea of creating a court 
for the decision of legal controversies without providing 
it with rules of law to serve as the bases of its decisions, 
seems repugnant to the elementary notions of law and 
justice. 
STATES MUST CODIFY 

It has been proposed that it be left to the court itself to 
determine and develop the law where there are no well- 
settled and generally recognized rules, somewhat as the 
development of the common law of England and the United 
States is left to the courts. But there is no likelihood that 
any considerable number of states would ever be willing to 
entrust what would amount to a lawmaking function to 
an international court having jurisdiction of grave contro- 
versies between them and other states. The law which the 
court is to apply must therefore be codified—using the 
term in the popular sense—by international agreement, so 
that the court will not itself need to make the law before 
applying it. When that shall have been done there will be 
greater readiness on the part of states to have voluntary 
recourse to the court and even to accept the principle of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

In the same way, the codification of international law 
would materially facilitate recourse to arbitration. There 
has been the same reluctance on the part of states to submit 
important disputes to arbitration, in the absence of settled 
ascertainable rules of international law on the basis of 
which the issues could be determined, that there is now to 


giving the permanent court of international justice compul- 


sory jurisdiction. In 1896 Lord Salisbury opposed the 
arbitration of territorial disputes for the reason that there 
were, he said, no well-settled rules of international law gov- 
erning the settlement of such disputes. Some of the awards 
of the Hague court of arbitration have been criticised be- 
cause they were not based on rules of international law, 
when in reality there were no generally accepted rules which 
were applicable. Not infrequently conventions for the 
arbitration of specific disputes have laid down the rules of 
law which the arbitrators were charged with applying, so as 
to insure that the decisions would be based on legal rules. 
States have generally refused to arbitrate so-called non-jus- 
ticiable disputes, that is, those for the decision of which 
there are no rules of law which would be applicable. Mani- 
festly, if rules of law existed, such disputes would no longer 
be non-justiciable and would be arbitrated with more readi- 
ness. Consequently, the more the domain of international 
law is extended the narrower the category of non-justiciable 
disputes will become and the number of arbitrable disputes 
will be increased correspondingly. 


TODAY'S GREAT LACK 

The fact is, there is little objection today to the principle 
of arbitration; the chief difficulty rather lies in the lack of 
an adequate body of international law on the basis of which 
I ven- 
ture to believe therefore that the most important advantage 
which the codification of international law would produce 
is that it would open the way to more frequent recourse 


legal decisions can be reached by arbitral tribunals. 
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both to arbitration and to judicial settlement. Manifestly 
certain branches of the law are in more urgent need oj 
codification than other branches. For example, little would 
be gained by the codification of the old and well-settled 
rules regarding the privileges and immunities of diplomatic 
representatives. On the other hand, much would be gained 
by an agreement upon the rules relating to state responsi- 
bility for injury suffered by aliens. Probably two-thirds 
of the diplomatic controversies which actually arise between 
states grow out of claims for reparation on account of de- 
nials of justice, non-performance of state contracts, non- 
payment of public bonds, injuries suffered on account of 
alleged mistreatment of aliens, damages due to mob vio- 
lence, insurrection, brigandage, murder, etc. The question 
usually involved in all such cases is whether a government 
is or is not responsible for the acts complained of. Now, 
unfortunately, the law of nations governing the responsi- 
bility of states in such cases is far from being settled, and 
the result is irritating, often dangerous, controversies which 
cannot be resolved on the basis of established and generally 
recognized legal rules. If the law of state responsibility 
and liability in respect to injuries suffered by aliens were 
codified and reduced to definite ascertainable terms man) 
such controversies could be avoided or at least cor’? be 
settled by diplomacy or arbitration. There is no field of 
international law which needs more to be codified than this, 
although there are many others, the codification of which 
would produce highly advantageous results. 


OPPONENTS OF CODIFICATION 


It must be admitted that there are now, as there always 
have been, vigorous opponents of codification. Some of them 
maintain that it is not a desirable reform and that, even 
if it were, it is not practicable. The chief argument on the 
score of undesirability is that the effect of codification 
would be to put the law into a strait jacket and thereby 
arrest or retard its natural organic development and pre- 
vent it from keeping pace with the changing conditions of 
international society. But it may be said in reply to this 
argument that the experience of the continental countries of 
Europe where the national law has been codified does not 
support this view. The number of those who are opposed 
to codification on the ground of its undesirability has stead- 
ily declined and today the controversy turns rather on the 
question of scope and practicability. 

Some are in favor of codification provided it is restricted 
io that portion of the law which is fairly well settled, but 
as already pointed out, codification so restricted would 
have relatively little value. As to the question of practr- 
cability, it must be admitted that the task of international 
codification is far from being as simple as it appears t 
some who are advocating it. The codification of national 
law is a relatively simple task. The legislature has only 
appoint a code commission and, when its draft is finished, 
approve it with or without modification. But in the case of 
international codification it is entirely otherwise. There is 
no single legislature over all the states with power to adopt 
a code binding on all of them. Codification here requires 
not simply unilateral legislation but concurrent agreement, 
fifty or sixty national legislatures must have a share in the 
undertaking. Naturally, under those circumstances, the 
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process is a long and difficult one, and the results are always 
uncertain. Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties, the 
progress which has already been made, and to which I have 
already called attention, justifies the belief that further 
progress is by no means unattainable. 

There has been much discussion of the method of pro- 
cedure that ought to be adopted to accomplish the task. 
\s to this, I venture to offer the following observations: 
In the first place, there is a pretty general agreement that 
the preliminary or preparatory work of codification should 
be done by a relatively small body of eminent international 
jurists and experts representing the principal civilizations 
and legal systems of the world. This task cannot be left to 
large unwieldy conferences composed of diplomats and 
political men. The experience of the Hague conferences 
demonstrated this truth, and it may be pointed out that the 
second conference recognized this fact and in its recom- 
mendation for a third conference it suggested the appoint- 
ment in advance of a preparatory committee to digest the 
views of governments and elaborate draft projects which 
were to be the bases of the deliberations of the conference. 

In the second place, the body of experts should utilize 
the work already done by the learned societies and acade- 
mies, and particularly the admirable drafts of the institute 
of international law and also the unofficial codes prepared 
by jurists such as Field, Bluntschli and Fiore. 
the advice and cooperation of these societies shou!d be 
sought in the execution of the preparatory work. This is in 


Likewise, 


line with the recommendation of the committee of jurists 
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of 1920; it in in line with Mr. Root’s ideas on the subject 
and it was endorsed by President Coolidge in his message 
of December 4 last. 

In the third place, the experts charged with the prelimi- 
nary work of codification should not be the official repre- 
sentatives of governments, subject to their control and in- 
struction, since in that case they would not feel free to act 
upon their best judgment but would endeavor to reflect 
merely the traditional views of their own governments, and 
thereby make agreement difficult or impossible. Both Mr. 
Root and Judge Baldwin consider this procedure highly 
essential. Naturally, however, governments must have the 
final power to pass judgment upon the finished product and 
therefore it should be submitted to them in the form of a 
convention or conventions for their ratification. 

Finally, it is submitted that the work of codification must 
proceed by piecemeal, or by compartment. It is not to be 
assumed that the whole body of law can be codified at one 
time; that is quite impossible. It is believed that the wiser 
procedure is to begin with those subjects upon which 
agreement is most needed and proceed, bit by bit, with the 
codification of other branches of the law until ultimately, 
perhaps, the whole field may be covered. This is evidently 
the idea which animated the assembly of the’ league in 
requesting the council to appoint a committee of jurists to 
select the subjects which are now most urgently in need of 
international regulation. When they have been disposed of 
other subjects will be taken up, and thus the process will 
go on slowly and gradually until the whole task is finished. 


British Table Talk 


Today they have many adversaries. Of 


London, January 23. 
Ts ERE ARE SEVERAL good omens to be reported in the 
story of Copec. Last Monday a crowded meeting was 
held in London to protest against the evils of slum-areas, and 
demand from Christian people a new consideration of the 
problem. This meeting was not arranged by Copec 
but it was entirely in line with it. The bishop 
The Gospel of of Southwark, Dr. Scott Lidgett, and Miss 
Politics Maude Royden were among the speakers. 
There are indeed other evidences that both 
churches and political societies are awakening to this urgent 
problem of Christian citizenship. ‘But perhaps the most favour- 
able omen for Copec is the criticism drawn from the bishop of 


country. Both of them credit Copec with a programme and 
ambitions never claimed by its exponents. Both appear to 
imagine that the Christian church is now in danger of being 
captured for some political ends, probably socialistic. Both are 
agreed that the church should be warned off the pitch. It is a 
little amusing to hear the learned dean warn from the fields of 
economics the thinkers who prepared the Copec reports, as if 
they were clerics with a popular tongue. The handling of in- 
dustry and politics was committed to students, quite as familiar 
with economics as the dean. But the real division comes, as it 
has always come in other times, between those who would limit 
the Christian church to its influence over the individual life 
and those who believe that the church is called to be the moral 
guide to society. Had the bishop of Durham and Dean Inge 
lived in the days of Wilberforce or Lord Shaftesbury, they 
would have held the same views as they do today, but in that 
age they would have seemed the representatives of almost all 


Christian people. 
course they are entirely honest and fearless witnesses for the 
truth as they see it, but unhappily their words will be eagerly 
adopted by those for whom the present order of things provides 
many privileges, and whose call for the simple gospel addressed 
to the individual soul means also a polite warning to leave 
well alone in the social and industrial scene—“well,” that is, 
for them. 


The Dome of 
St. Paul’s 

Already more than the 140,000 pounds, the sum named for 
the repairs to St. Paul's, has been given. The Times has shown 
how swift a response an appeal for this cathedral will awaken 
in the British heart, and especially in the Londoner’s. One of 
the greatest fears we had during the war was that a bomb might 
strike St. Paul’s. Some bombs fell very near to it. The general 
post office is not far away, and Wood Street is even nearer, but 
St. Paul’s was not hit. And now it is to be secured from foes 
within at least for a generation to come. 
saying that now he understands what he considers the vagaries 
of Dr. Inge, the dean of St. Paul’s—“he argues from unsound 
premis (s) es.” 


Some wag has been 


. 
And So Forth 

The new secretary of the Baptist union is the Rev. M. E. 
Aubrey of Cambridge. He was trained for the Baptist ministry 
at Mansfield. At Cambridge he has won for himself a strong 
position, and both there and in his service for the Baptist union 
he has shown himself a good organizer. Some years ago he was 
secretary of the committee which made arrangements for the 
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Mayflower Celebration. . . . A determined attempt is being 
made to have the Wembley exhibition opened on Sundays. The 
great exhibitors do not want it; the attendants certainly do not; 
and it is doubtful whether any but a small number of citizens 
Sut there is a danger that all we like sheep “may 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, the eminent 


desire it. 
do as the few bid us.” 
authority on public health, has been giving his impressions of 
prohibition as he has seen it in America. Since leading novelists 
and statesmen have given their views, the physician has a right 
to be heard. He had lived for two long winters in one of the 
chief American cities, and had travelled from one end of the 
country to the other, and all whom he had questioned had told 
him that they would never throw over prohibition and would 
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never have the hateful saloon back again. Much disquiet 
is felt at the news from Bengal. Lord Reading, the viceroy, js 
not a man to speak rashly or act in a panic, and he is essentially 
a liberal and democrat, but he is clearly of opinion that the 
secret societies in Bengal are a menace not only to public order 
but to life. It is a hundred years since Charles Kingsley 
was born. He still lives, not only in his fiction but almost 
more surely in his lyrics, three or four of which are immortal 
He lives, too, among the Christian socialists. Ludlow and 
Maurice were greater thinkers, but Kingsley had the priceless 
cift of the imaginative artist, and he penetrated into minds 
to which even Maurice could find no entrance. 
EDWARD SHILLITOo. 


The Book World 


Christian Life and Conduct 


ZD URING RECENT WEEKS, while I have been reviewing 
groups of books dealing with theology in the more or less 
technical sense, with the Bible, with the person, work, and teaching 
of Jesus, and groups of novels, essays, and books of travel, there 
have accumulated a considerable shelf-ful of recent works devoted 
to the concrete matter of Christian living. These books afford a 
bond between the specifically religious and the professedly secular 
books. A book about Christian living is certainly as religious as 
(not to say more so than) one about the nature of the Trinity or 
the messages of the minor prophets; and if it is a good book on 
Christian living, it is as concrete, as human and as exciting as any 
fiction, essay, play, or adventure. 
the best wine first—a procedure even more justifiable 
in a page of book reviews than at a wedding feast—I mention first 
Gerald Birney Smith’s Princip_tes or Curistian Living (University 
of Chicago Press, $2.00) This is, strictly speaking, a text-book 
for classes in Christian ethics, but that fact is not to be held 
against it certain text-bookish attributes, such as paragraph 
wraphies, and I should think that a teacher 
would seize upon it with great joy. But I am thinking 
of it rather as a valuable guide to any thoughtful reader who wants 


headings and ample biblic 


to learn how life may organized and directed on Christian 


principle The disting ing feat of the treatment is that it 
faces actual reality, a is based on a study of concrete situations. 
I have said many times that no book is really indispensable, but 
ome books are much more dispensable than others. Many people 
uubtless can and will live wisely and happily without this book, 
I venture to say that it is worth quite as much as anything 

for which you are likely to spend your two dollars 
Maude Royden’s Curist TriumMpHant (Putnam, $1.25) aims to 
illustrate and enforce the principle that sacrifice, suffering, and 
are basic in any program of successful living even as they 
were in the career of Jesus himself. She treats especially of the 
triumph of Christ in industry and in the state, and in the latter field 
abolition of war and of the treatment of objectors 
I am not sure that Mr. Henry Ford is a sufficiently 
one who puts service above profit, but the principl 
t invalidated even if he does not illustrate it Whatever Miss 
oyden writes has a combination of tenderness and (if she will 
me) virility that gives it a high quality all its own. I have 
never read a book or an article by C. J. Cadoux which did not 
Tue CurisTIAn 
(Dutton, $1.50) is addressed especially to young Christians 


amply repay the expenditure of time and energy. 


the determination of the supreme purpose of life, 
its realization. It deals with broad principles rather 
peciie moral problems, and deals with them in an 

ispiring and uplifting way. 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn’s latest contribution to religious educa- 
is entitled Cuaracrer-BuiLpinc 1n A Democracy (Macmillan, 
75). ‘he ok contains much information about the short- 


comings of our present program of religious education, and con- 


structive suggestions in regard to its improvement, especially or- 
ganization and administration, the training of teachers, and the 
provision of more adequate equipment. It does not, however, seem 
to face as definitely as might be expected, the problem which its 
title suggests. It is well worth while to consider how boys and 
girls may be kept in Sunday school, how better teachers may be 
obtained, how conversion and church membership may be pro- 
moted through the school, and how churches may be stimulated to 
provide more adequate facilities for religious education. But the 
big question is, how religious education may be made actually to 
function in the building of character. We know perfectly well that, 
however desirable and important a knowledge of the Bible may be, 
biblical knowledge has no necessary relation to right conduct in 
the concrete social situations of today. This book is well worth 
while, and I do not blame it for not doing what it does not do, 
except that it is a book about the organization and promotion of 
religious education, rather than a book about character building. 

All sane efforts towards the organization of an institution, the 
selection of means, the choice of tools, or the acquisition of technique, 
must be based upon a clear conception of the ends that are to be 
realized. One cannot even select a gun unless he knows what kind 
of game he is going to hunt. Rabbits and tigers require different 
weapons. So in the consideration cf human conduct, we must start 
not with rules but with objectives. This is the principle implied in 
the title and subject matter of THe FUNDAMENTAL Enns oF Lire, by 
Rufus M. Jones (Macmillan, $1.75). Vital impulses and instincts m: 
supply motive power for life, but they do not furnish objectives. 
Prof. Jones discusses the idea of ultimate good as found in Plato, 
in Kant, and in the teachings of Christ. There are certain intrinsic 
life values, and “the fundamental end of life is living—living the 
fullest and most expansive life for which we are made.” That 
life can be lived only in the kingdom of God, “a fellowship of per- 
sons, bound together in cooperative love, and forming in union with 
God the tissue and web of the spiritual world.” A book as uplifting 
and inspiring as Rufus Jones’ other books--than which no book 
needs higher praise. 

* * . 


Books on mental healing, the flood of which seems to be increas- 
ing rather than diminishing, range all the way from a mild recom- 
mendation of cheerfulness and suggestion as an aid to medicine to 
thorough-going proclamations of the all-sufficiency of the power of 
God to heal diseases without the mediation of drugs or doctors. 
How to Heat One’s SeEtF anv Orners, by Edwin L. House 
(Revell, $1.50), belongs near the latter end of this scale. It is a 
call to the ministry to undertake their “minor work” of healing 
the body as well as the “major work” of calling men to be saved 
from their sins. This position is based squarely upon the teaching 
of the Bible as the author understands it. “We have the promise. 
Let us claim it. . . . The word of God plainly tells us that the 
devil is the author of disease. The word of God does not tell 
its believers to take medicine or to consult with a physician. 
Drugs can add nothing to life, for there is no element of life in 
them.” The author narrates a personal experience. Entering the 
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sick-room of a man whom the doctors had given up to die, “a voice 
caid to me, ‘Tell him I will raise him up.’ I obeyed by saying, “Mr. 
Mason, the Lord just told me as I crossed the threshold of this 
room that he would raise you up’.” He did. 


Mr. Thomas W. Galloway writes much and lectures much about 
the problems growing out of sex. His most recent publication is 
Sex anp SocraL HeattH (American Social Hygiene Assn., $2.50). 
The book exhibits no striking originality, but presents a classifica- 
tion of the known facts and orthodox theories on the subject. It 

marked by good sense, sound morality—the sort that is called 

nventional in some circles and Christian in others—and expert 
advice about the social and individual aspects of sex life and 
education. 
Professor A. T. Olmstead’s History or Assyria (Scribner’s, 
$7.50) is a monumental work which will satisfy the expectations 
It is 
companion to 


both of critical students of Assyriology and of mere readers. 
sumptuous volume, in form and 


treasted’s History of Egypt, and occupying a place on the same 


appearance a 


gh level of scholarship. The history of Assyria has in general 


een treated as merely a phase of the total Mesopotamian culture. 
t is, indeed, closely related to Babylonian civilization, but no more 


I 
h 
b 
I 


identical with it than Greek culture was identical with Roman, and 
in the oriental field as in the classical, an adequate interpretation 
The As- 
were frank and grim imperialists, the first to organize an 


requires that each should be given separate treatment. 


pire with provincial administrative machinery and not merely 
nquer territory and collect tribute. They were willing to pay 
price of empire in blood and cruelty, and may be considered 
fathers of all those who have subsequently walked in the 


CORRESP 


Going Down! 


rok THe CuristiANn Century: 
noted with alarm vital 
ms of the day. Here is my creed: I am for white supremacy. 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 
first, my city first, myself first. 
lown with human brotherhood that fails to 
Down with any 
of opportunity and privilege! 
with pacifism and radicalism! 
Down with Christianity ! 


I have your radical stand on 


I am for America first, my 


recognize my 
superiority ! golden rule that suggests 
Down with free speech! 

Down with the lowly mag- 
Let every hundred-per center 
his feet to defy and to defend our beloved nation against 
lism! 


New Haven, Conn. 


1 


G. Ketty Rosinson. 
You may continue my subscription forever. 


~ 


And Who Is Our Neighbor ? 


sHeRS Tne CuristiAN CENTURY: 

IRS: I wish to thank you for letting me have an introduction 
paper. I find, however, that it represents the infidel side 
us thought. 

es me that side. 


I already take a paper published in Chicago 
I have been a subscriber for several years. 
mark me off your list, as I do not wish to duplicate. 

bile, Ala. James W. MarsHALL. 


Denominational Folly 


r Tue Curistian Century: 
SIR: As a layman sees it, the future of Christianity will hardly 
be determined by any denominational hierarchy or any body of 
iastical The dominant instinct of these is self- 
rvation. “Great is Diana of the Ephesians” is become “Great 
Methodism,” “Great is Presbyterianism,” and it would seem that 
the motive underlying the new shibboleths is pretty much that of 
Demetrius. Ecclesiastical corporations see the end of their little 


control. 
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way of ruthless imperialism. Professor Olmstead has worked from 
original sources—monuments, bas-reliefs, and cuneiform documents 
—-wherever this has been possible, and his work is a model of 
scientific historical writing based upon primary sources. 

Reuicious Lire 1x Ancient Ecyrpt, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2.00), is a brief treatise following the 
author’s Social Life in Ancient Egypt which was published last 
year. In this book Prof. Petrie summarizes in a non-technical 
way what is known of Egyptian religion—not the theology held 
by the priesthood, but the beliefs and practices of the people and 
the influence of their religion upon life. While the book presupposes 
no scholarship on the part of the reader, it embodies an immense 
amount on the part of the author, whose life-long researches in the 
field of Egyptology entitle his utterances, even when presented in 
semi-popular form, to be received as authoritative. 

It is with a little quiver of surprise and a little titter of amuse- 
ment that one reads the title of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s new 
book, Tue Farrx or a Liperar (Scribners, $2.50). 
to many people that Dr. Butler considers himself a liberal. 


It will be news 
Most 
people think of him as a rock-ribbed, deep-dyed, one hundred per 
cent conservative. The book contains addresses delivered on many 
occasions, on many topics, but the thread of unity that runs through 
them is the protest against the increasing tendency of government 
individual action. Dr. Butler objects to the regulation 
of things by law, and this unbridled individualism is what he calls 
liberalism. 


to control 


He especially objects to the eighteenth amendment. I 
have not seen any statement of his attitude toward the child labor 
amendment, but I can guess what it would be. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


systems in a united church. Once the laity comprehend the magni- 
tude of denominationalism’s folly, the selfishness and ambition con- 
cealed under a monstrous deception, they will refuse to shoulder 
arms in support of any self-contained autocracy. The hierarchy 
the means of quelling any insubordination in 


possesses—and uses 


the clerical ranks. The rack is gone, but means scarcely less cruel 
obtain for suppressing heresy. Ostracism, demotion—these are the 
formidable weapons used today. The word is passed down that 
modernism must be suppressed, and woe to him who disobeys. It 
has been the boast of Methodism that no credal test is required of 
its laity. But note the trend of those in charge today. The minister 
is given wide liberty in his individual thinking, but let him beware 
how he voices his thinking in the pulpit. The chicanery and 
What shall we 
laymen conclude of a ministry which holds to a conception of Jesus 
which it dare not preach? Shall we not resent the notion of hidden 
mysteries in which we may not share? If there are such, another 


Reformation is due, another revolt from ecclesiasticism. 


sophistry to which such a course leads is obvious. 


And the layman is justly concerned about what he considers the 
misuse of funds to which he has contributed. He hears sermons on 
stewardship, but what of the stewardship of these funds when they 
have passed into the hands of his ecclesiastical superiors? In a 
time when concentration of energy prevails in other fields, he sees 
the church as practically the only great institution which still coddles 
the idea of competition. The euphemisms anent the “Christian fellow- 
ship” among the denominations do not blind him to the fact that 
the competition is (literally) fierce. He is disgusted by the duplica- 
tion of workers in every field of Christian activity. He resents 
the addition of unnecessary nontaxable property in an overtaxed 
community. He is growing contemptuous of the church that must 
derive its very existence from bazaars, church suppers, and funds 
pilfered from the missionary or church extension funds. Regarding 
this last item, he doubts even the common honesty of collecting 
funds for one avowed purpose and diverting it to the main- 
tenance of a denominational church in a community already 
overchurched. This procedure, by the way, was mildly rebuked 
in the last North Dakota Methodist conference, but the practice 
goes merrily on. 
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Are we to wait until sheer economic necessity shall destroy 
this unholy competition, as it surely must? Or will the laity 
call a halt? If the recent conference at Springfield offers any 
indication of the trend of events leading to Christian unity, 
the leadership will not come from conferences, presbyteries or 
synods, but from the laity. 

To be sure, this stresses the economic aspect only of denomi- 
But surely this is not the only, or even the chief 
consideration. The real question is, “Is Christ divided?” Was 
Wesley crucified for us? or were we baptized in the name of 
Luther? 

Park River, North Dakota. W. 


nationalism 


B. Simcox. 


Isn’t This Playing With Fire? 
Enitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have been assimilating your paper for over a year, and 
feel that it has 
spiritual foods that a young preacher in the “embryonic” stage of 
Your 
icles are very dangerous, however, and as a student preacher I 


been one of the most stimulating mental and 


theological development could possibly come in contact with. 


hould be very careful not to spend too much of my time reading 
I became brave one time and read a few “Parables 


f Safed the Sage” 


your magazine. 
to my evening audience and they liked them! 
Some day, perhaps, I shall present “The Miracle,” by Edward A 
official board 


subscribed for another year with the expectation of further 


Steiner to my and then hunt for another position 
I have 
inspiration—and peril. 


Oceanside, Cal J. V. Mauzey. 


Against Child Labor Amendment 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Ross L. Finney, in your issue of January 15th, 
misapprehends “What is Behind Child Labor Opposi- 
The which he attributes to its oppo- 
net o fa I know, have little or no influence. I feel that 


SIR: Mr 
utterly 


“ulterior motives,” 


he slanders the opponents, of whom I am one. 

1. We oppose this amendment because it alters profoundly 
our scheme of government. When the thirteen several states, in 
relinquished 


a government, certain 


all rights, 


rights, they re- 
save those specified, to themselves, ie. the 
states or to the people at large. The police powers of the 


states were not surrendered, and this amendment would be an 
invasion of this right. 

Laws of congress must be uniform. They cannot legislate 
The child labor amendment 
fit in the textile state of Rhode Island and 
the cotton states of the south; in the zero state of Maine and 

rida where a killing frost is rare; in the agricultural 
the northwest and the commercial and manufacturing 
tates of the east. Climate, child family 
wages, and cost of living, and other conditions, vary 
greatly from state to state. 

2. it dictatorial power 

over the education of boys and girls up to eighteen years of 


differently for individual states. 


would not equally 


education, maturity, 


would give congress absolute and 
age, a power I, for one, would be unwilling to give to congress. 


Dr. Conwell, President of Temple university, in this city, 

that at one stroke 5,000 students, who are working their 

to obtain an education, would have to be dismissed, and 

y other educational institutions would have a similar ex- 
perience. 

3. In a professional life of sixty-five years, how many a 
humble home, in which I have given surgical aid, has been 
preserved intact for younger children by the labor of boys and 
girls from 16 to 18, when the wage-earning father and the home- 
making mother, or both, have been taken away by death. All 
h families would be destroyed by this amendment. 

4. In 150 years, no amendment has ever been re- 
pealed, and it is almost certain that if this is once ratified, it 
will be there permanently, and permanently grant this power 
to congress. Who can forecast the complexion of the con- 


suc 


nearly 
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gress of 50, 100 or 200 years from now? Ratification of this 
Amendment would be a leap in the dark, which I feel sure 
many more than thirteen states will rightly refuse to take. 
That I am a warm friend of childhood is attested by a long, 
professional service, in private practice, and in five large hos- 
pitals with children’s wards, in which it has been my joy to 
rescue many a child from disability, disease and death. More- 
over I have 4 daughters and 13 grandchildren who are my joy. 
It is in the name of and for the sake of childhood, and not 
from the base motives Mr. Finney alleges, that we urgently 
plead for the non-ratification of this amendment. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. W. Keen. 


The Sunday School and Week Day 
Religious Education 


Epitror Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In our office we have read with interest the article by 
Dr. Betts on “If the Sunday School Fails.” One wonders why Dr. 
Betts uses the “if.” He evidently feels that the Sunday school 
has already completely failed as an educational enterprise. Now 
we are all greatly indebted to Dr. Betts for his stimulating thinking 
and provocative books and articles in the field of religious education, 
With almost everything that he says in his recent Christian Century 
article one must agree. However, is it not time that we should all 
of us begin to do something more than poke holes in the present 
situation? The stage of criticism is a necessary one but there 
comes a time when constructive leadership is essential. 

One wonders what Dr. Betts would do if he were confronted 
with the particular task of organizing the church forces of a com- 
munity for religious educational advances. Does he really mean 
that he would scrap the Sunday school as an educational institution 
on the theory that it never was such, and never could become of 
real educational value? A good case could be made for this 
procedure, but are we ready to take so radical a stand? 

The practical experiences of some of us leads us to believe that 
there is at least a measure of hope in the Sunday school. In any 
case, for years to come our week day schools will not reach more 
than a fraction of our church school population. It will be a 
generation before we can adjust the church to a serious educational 
program and raise up leaders capable of carrying it out. Mean- 
while there are hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who will 
get their only religious education through the Sunday school. Are 
we simply going to throw up our hands and declare all effort in 
this direction educationally futile? 

Some of us discover that the week day work through its friendly 
competition with the Sunday school has a very decidedly tonic 
effect on the Sunday work. I have recently had correspondence 
with several score of communities in this state with reference to 
week day schools, and I find the feeling very prevalent that the 
Sunday schools must “get a hump on them,” and that they are 
going to do it. ; 

Further, Dr. Betts is committed to the development of a week day 
program which bears no relationship whatever to the Sunday school 
He washes his hands of so inefficient an organization as the 
traditional Sunday school. This is all very well from the stand- 
point of the secular educator, but several of our great denominations 
differ with him absolutely on this point, and there is a growing 
demand that there should be worked out by the International 
Council of Religious Education, a course of study which will make 
possible the correlation of week day and Sunday school work on 
an interdenominational basis. Dr. Betts may regard this as an ule 
dream, but until some such plan is carried out, we shall continue 
to have confusion and very inadequate standardization in the week 
day field itself. 

For the incisive criticism of Dr. Betts we are grateful. He 
states the facts. Now what are we going to do in the face of these 
facts? Let The Christian Century present a series of constructive 
articles by religious educators who are in touch with things as 
they are. The only way we are going to arrive somewhere else 
is by starting at the point where we now find ourselves. We ought 
not to waste much more time regretting our present location. 

Wichita, Kan. Ross W. SANDERSON. 
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stuff would smother spirit? 


Romans 13:1-14. 


Our New Era 


INDEBTED TO Mr. H. C. Armstrong, of Baltimore, 
remarkable statement recently made by Mr. 
It is to the effect that science has advanced 
as far as it is going to advance at this time and that 
the next fifty years the great discoveries and achieve- 
will be made in the realm of spiritual things. So it has 
for a scientist, at last, to lift our downcast eyes to 
Did you think that we were lost in ma- 
Did you think that philosophers preaching mechan- 
theories would captivate our audiences? Did you fear 
Then calm your agitated soul, 
next great era will be spiritual. 


Lesson text for February 22. 


most 


and beyond. 


On the foundation oi 
ogress who can measure what may come to pass! 

has enabled us to walk across the world in 
ts. Our Yankee flyers have gone around the world 
peed of an arrow. 


‘1 


seven- 


It is something to go fast and 
the more important thing is to make science carry a 
new era, we shall not only go 
our chief concern will be to have some spiritual 
Science has given us eyes that on the one hand gaze 
and on the other look down 
Such strong eyes—but notice—the 
ence in the new era will see God. Why have eyes if 
t see? God is there. Look. Science has given us arms 
lift the pyramids. See those gigantic arms in the 
see those derricks at work! But in the spiritual 
ll not only have a giant’s strength but we shall con- 
to do beautiful and worthful things. War will be 
Big Berthas will not kill people while at church. 

ll not devote brains to develop a deadly and de- 
gas. It is great to have a giant’s strength, but terrible 
hat strength like a tyrant. The spiritual discovery will 
harness physical power to do what the spirit of God 
Science has given us marvelous voices. We speak 
lio and on the other side of the globe people hear 

iy. No one has yet computed the effect of the radio 
presidential election. In the spiritual age we shall 
peak with power but we shall have something good 
Jesus Christ. Every time I go to the Pittsburgh 

to talk over KDKA I ask myself, “Is what I am 

say to these thousands worth saying?” 
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nto space among the 


of molecules. 
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In the new 
voices will speak marvelous things of the kingdom 
In the day that is dawning science and spirit will 
inother—to paraphrase a beautiful Old Testament 


told us at Cleveland that spiritual and social affairs 


ling scientific things. That is true right now, but Mr. 


Edison creates hope and faith, for we are about to enter the 


The man of tomorrow will make 
announcing a 


spiritual victories. 


ution by spiritual discovery or by 
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leading the way to a spiritual achievement. I am willing to 
go Mr. Edison one better and to say that already the new 
prophets have made their appearance. What a spiritual victory 
was the overthrow of the saloon! The results are so vast that 
we cannot yet measure them. Do not forget that the good 
old U.S.A. is solidly in favor of prohibition. Some of 
eastern localities may yammer, bootleggers may for the hour 
make fabulous fortunes by breaking the law, a few youngsters 
may carry bottles to dances and a few smart business man 
(tired and deluded) may have a locker with a bottle at thie 
golf club, but prohibition is here to stay. 


our 


There is just one 
danger, only one, and that is that the good people may let up 
that our enthusiasm may cool, that we may lose perspective 
because of a few local failures. 
into 


It is so easy to relapse back 
interested enemies of 
always on the lookout to make money out of law-breaking 


reform are 
We 
need a new dedication to the moral cause of temperance. Do 


carelessness and the 


you realize what a gain it is for our sons to have the open 
banished? Are you unable to see what vast improve 
ments there are in our country, in every way, because the saloon 
is outlawed? The churches must not efforts t 
enforce the eighteenth amendment. We have won the victory 


saloon 


relax their 


we have sense enough to clinch it. Look out for the softic 
now. Beware of the flabby people of wide and sleepy tolera 
John Barleycorn is down but he is not out—he 
the finishing punch that will put him to sleep. 

The second spiritual discovery is that war is criminal and 
must be outlawed. 


tion. needs 


This is 2 step of unprecedented importance 
The world must be made safe against the idiocy of war. The 
eague of nations has risen to a glorious height in its protocol 
outlawing war. It is to be hoped that our fair land will endorse 
it. Let us lift the league from partisan politics. 
\merica, let us crown it in America. 


It began in 
Mr. Edison is right and 
already the prophets of the spiritual era are speaking in trumpet 
tones. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Labor Memorial Services in 
Congregational Church 

The Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Newark, O., held its memorial service for 
Samuel Gompers in the Plymouth Con- 
gregational church of that city. The ad- 
dress, made by the pastor of the church, 
Rev. K. R. Close, spoke of the dead 
labor leader as a member of “the church 
of good works,” and emphasized the need 
of closer cooperation between the church 
and labor organizations in working for 
social justice. 


Jersey Pastor Proposes 
Clinic Church 
Dr. Philip H. 
ton avenue 
N. J., has suggested the 
endowment to make possible the conduct 
of what he 
downtown 


Clifford, pastor of Clin 
Reformed church, Newark 
raising of an 
‘linic church in the 
that this 
come persons in need of 
phy sical al d psycl 1¢ il as 


calls a ¢ 
section of city To 
church could 
financial well 
experts 
form 
that 

establish such a church 
will depend on the sucs efforts to 
federate downtow hurches al- 
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y in existence. 


staff of 
widely extended 
Clifford 


as spiritual help, and a 
would carry on a 
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several 


reac 


Tokyo Hospital Suffers 
Further Loss 
St. Luke’s hospital, the great Episcopal 
nstitution in Tokyo, i 
if a restriction of activities 
temporary quarters hardly completed, 
the destruction caused by the 
fire broke out ear}; 
the private wards, operat 
x-ray plant kitchen and 
Heavy insurance will be col- 
lected, but not enough to replace fully the 
buildings and equipment destroyed. An 
fund is l 
od the loss. 


is again fac- 


With 


Japan 


in January 


emergency now being raised to 
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MaKe we 


It’s a Good Name, 
Anyway 

A notice in the 
states that “under tl 
nal Church of God, Park street 
church, Tt Me » FGe 
Sunday 


Transc 
the O 


Presbyterian 


opened evenil for revival 


services.’ 
Another United Church 
Formed in India 
Presbyterian, Congregational 
nistic Methodist churches in north India 
» United 
India. A United church 
India has been in existence for 


ve consummated union in the 


church of North 
ot South 
having been 
Presbyterians and 


several years, formed by 
Congregationalists 


Methodist bodies 


entered after the unton 


with certain having 


went into effect 


Further Rapprochement Between 
Greek Church and Anglican 

rhe new patriarch of Constantinopl 
already evicted from that city by Turkish 
authorities recognized the 


226 


-has validity 


of the clerical orders of the Anglican 
church. Other signs of the drawing to- 
gether of the two communions have oc- 


cured at Jerusalem, where the Greek 
patriarch has given permission to Anglican 
clergy to serve at certain orthodox altars 


Nash Starts New Form of Giving 


HE UNIVERSALIST denomination 

is attempting to raise a million dol- 
lars as a denominational development 
fund. Recently a conference of laymen 
was held in New York city to consider 
ways and means for the promotion of this 
enterprise. Arthur Nash, the golden rule 
clothing manufacturer, made a dramatic 
proposal to his Universalist brothers.. He 
told of his love for the Universalist 
church because it had furnished him a 
haven after long religious wandering 
during which he sought for a church 
broad enough to express what he believed 
to be the teachings of Jesus. He asked 
whether the denomination was Christ-like 
itself in the interests 
of the kingdom of God, and he challenged 
it to raise a sum equal to that planned 
for the development of denominational 
enterprises, all of it to be given to things 
of a non-denominational character, and of- 
fered to give 
amounts raised. 


enough to sacrifice 


one-tenth of any such 


BY SECTARIANISM 


Nash’s speech was a burning phil- 
ipic against denominationalism and_ in 
favor of Christian cooperation and unity. 
He found every noble enterprise for 
brotherhood and the propagation of real 
Christian enterprise hampered by denom- 
inational drawbacks. He said he had at- 
tended many conferences and retreats 

here the devoutest of souls met to con 
sider and means to 
more Christian and 
them baffled when they faced the prac 

al tasks because their were 
divided and each denomination was com 
initted to its own 
ction. 

He charged that not a denom- 
nation had a definite program to meet 
he most critical issues that face the world. 
\ll were tied back to institutional ways 
nd means. He could detect no difference 
between them either in regard to their 
pious aspirations to make the world 
Christian nor in those sectarian loyalties 
that effectually prevented them from so 
making it. Unless the 


ways make society 


invariably he saw 
forces 


narrow channels of 


single 


denominations 
spirit that would make it 
them to beyond the 
borders of their own interests, and even 
to sacrifice those interests 


possessed a 
ssible for serve 
until they were 
willing to die that Christianity might live, 
they were not themselves fit to live. 
The proposal made by Mr. Nash was 
rf definite. He was willing to do 
in raising the fund that his de- 
ation felt it needed to carry on its 
own work, but he wanted to start a fund 
of equal size to be administered by Uni- 
versalists in helping Christian enterprises 
entirely outside the limits of their own 
communion. It was to this latter extra- 
denominational fund that the Cincinnati 


clothing manufacturer pledged to give 
one-tenth of the total. Furthermore, he 
suggested a first gift from this fund thus 
unexpectedly projected that would make 
clear the spirit in which it was to be ad- 
ministered. In order to help such work 
as the churches are doing to further jp- 
dustrial conciliation, Mr. Nash asked tha 
the first check should go to the social 
service commission of the Federal Council 
of Churches. And the Federal Council has 
consistently kept its doors closed in the 
face of the Universalists! 

In offering to give one-tenth of a mil- 
lion dollars to be administered for others 
and in asking that the first check be sent 
to the social service work of the churches 
through the Federal Council, Mr. Nash 
said: “When I say that I know of efforts 
that are being made for the building of 
the kingdom of God that are more potent 
than anything our own denomination is 
doing or can do by itself, I feel that | 
should be definite. I have only time t 
point to two or three. One is the work 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
Christ in America, and I do not need to 
tell this audience that the Federal Council 
does not include the Universalist church 
that we cannot be members of that organ 
ization. Nevertheless that organizatior 
especially through its industrial commis- 
sion, is getting nearer to the heart of th 
problems that must be solved than we 
have or can do through our denomina 
tion. What are we going to do about it 
Are we going to hold our self-righteous 
rags about us and say: ‘They 
recognize us, so why should we wort 
about their problems?’ Nay, God forbid! 
Let us go humbly before them and tel 
them we are recognizing them and that 
we are going to help in the great work 
they are doing.” 


FUND GROWS RAPIDLY 


At this writing, without any promotiot 
the fund has reached nearly $40,000. 
Baptist has agreed to double Mr. Nashs 
A Jew and a Roman Catholic have 
each given $5,000. The latter was a sweat 
shop owner five years ago and has bee! 
transformed both in his industrial 
ods and in his outlook on life by 
golden rule method in the Nash factory. 
Another man and his wife 
themselves for membership in the 
versalist church and brought a c! 
$5,000 as a token of their faith 
who do this magnanimous thing. There 
are Christian enterprises in abundance 
that can be made the beneficiaries of such 
a fund. As the spirit behind this project 
becomes known other men and women 0! 
like temper and imagination with those 
who have already contributed are sure ™ 
come forward to complete the , million 
dollar fund proposed. 
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) nd has given them a chapel of their own 

the chapel of St. Abraham, which is 
above the traditional site of Calvary. It 

.w proposed that a group of Greek 
ergy celebrate the holy communion in 
can Syolish, and that a group of Anglicans 
ars, @ ciprocate by celebrating the sacrament 
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Van Ogden Vogt Accepts 
Unitarian Pulpit 

Rev. Van Ogden Vogt has resigned the 
pastorate of the Wellington avenue Con- 
gregational church, Chicago, to accept the 
call of the First Unitarian church of the 
same city. Mr. Vogt has led in the dis- 
cussion of the relation of esthetics to 
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He was at one time a denomi- 
national officer in the Presbyterian church. 


worship. 


Elect New Bishop for 
Milwaukee 

Wisconsin Episcopalians have elected 
Dr. B. F. P. Ivins, dean of Nashotah, 
bishop coadjutor of the diocese of Mil- 
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ake HE MOST DIFFICULT and de- 
ad- T manding problem now on the foreign 
ork missions program of the American 
in- hurches is the Christianization of Amer- 
tha The Foreign Missions Convention of 
cial he United States and Canada, held in 
ncil : D. C., Jan. 28 to Feb. 2, 
has dot 10 formal findings, but as to 
the ‘s one main conclusion there was no 
restion. From the opening speech of 
mil- President Coolidge to the words of the 
hers losing hour, the one idea that came to 
sent the front again and again was the handi- 
ches 1p of the mission enterprise overseas in 
jash the face of the social, industrial and 
orts political shortcomings of the countries 
g ol from which the missionaries go. It made 
tent little difference what the subject assigned 
A 1S , speaker might be; before the speech 


ne the spectre of western unright- 
eousness was almost sure to stalk across 
latform. 


the Washington convention 


d to - od 


ill its predecessors. At no ses- 
- as the attendance less than 4,000; 
rel times it was more than 6,000. More 
gan rty denominations poured these 
ti into the Washington auditorium, 
= r not yet quite completed, where 
OM they ned up the collars of their over- 
™ uggled deeper into their furs 
ina | pneumonia to hear the present 
tit as church’s adventure of faith in 
— ther lands. An unexpected touch of 
° helped to make the first days in 
—_ nvention hall coicer than they 
_ have been, but the i»terest and 
te the audience was froved Ly 
be in which it defied the chill and 
WOTA 


seats. 
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ting in Washington, it was possible 


otior r the convention to have as its first 

; the President of the United 
ash’s States. Mr. Coolidge is tot an impas- 
have soned orator, There was iittle attempt 
weat part to impress the high points of 


ss on his audience, and no bid- 


peel Acar 


neth- ng at all for applause. But the sneech 
the s permeated by a recognition of some 
tory tthe deeper problems now contained in 
ented Hi the missionary enterprise that might not 
Uni und in the minds of many public 
k for 
those vthing that the men of Chris- 
Phere es have carried to the other 
dance f the world,” said the President, 
= good and Lelpful to those who 
agi’ ve received it. One of the greatest 
ye things that a missionary movement could 
no> 


to assure that all who go 
e Christian to the non-Chris- 
munities should carry with them 
he aims, the purposes, of true 
-Arstianity. The Christian churches and 
sovernments have no greater responsi- 


ire & — ae 
sillion ; 


€ spirit, t 


bility than to make sure that the best, and 
not the worst, of which Christian society 
is capable shall be given to the other 
peoples 

“Such a service can be rendered only 
under the inspiration of a broad and 
genuine liberalism. It must rest on toler- 
ation. It must realize the spirit of brother- 
hood. Our liberalism needs to be gen- 
erous enough to recognize that missionary 
effort will often build better on founda- 
tions already laid, than by attempting 
to substitute a complete new structure of 
morality, of life, and of ethics. Indeed, 
those who go out from among us, carry- 
ing the missionary message into the twi- 
light places of the world, will there find 
much that is worthy to be brought back 
to enric!: our ideals and improve our life.” 


rR’! NT FOR WORLD COURT 
The convention started slowly. The 
President’s address was received well, but 
there was no outburst of emphatic ap- 
proval until the close of the first night 
session when Bishop Charles H. Brent, 
just back from the Geneva opium con- 
ference, broke into a denunciation of war, 
capped by praise of the league of nations 
and world court, and castigation of the 
senate for its slowness in voting to ad- 
here to that tribun As Bishop Brent 
scored the acti. ties of what he called “a 

group in the senate,” 
the great uud’ence was for the first time 
moved to unrestrained enthusiasm. At the 
sine session, Bishop Herbert Welch, of 
Seoul, Koiea, gave a masterly analysis 
of the present situation in the far east. It 
could not, however, stir the convention 
as powerfully as the attack of the other 
bishop on a situation distinctly domestic. 

Thursday proved a dull day. The mo- 
ments of quickening came with the de- 
scription by the editor of the International 
Review of Missions, Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
of London, England, of the world’s race 
problem; with the description of the pres- 
ent condition of the Christian enterprise 
in India by Prof. John Jesudason Cor- 
nelius, of Lucknow; and with the outline 
of the motive of the enterprise by Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, also of India. 

Dr. Jones is a remarkable figure. He 
has devoted his life to preaching among 
high ca te Hindus. He has lived for long 
ls as a member of communities of 
Indian students anc pundits. He told the 
Washington audience that when he first 
went to India he had a line to defend 
that stretched all the way from Genesis 
through the Bible and down through the 
centuries of Christian history, and that 
he spent his time running up and down 
the line, trying to repel attacks. Now, 
however, he had shortened his line. He 
had just Christ. The result is a christo- 


certa:n stubborn 


perio 


Christianize West, Says Washington Missionary Convention 


centric message of unusual power. Dr. 
Jones indignantly repelled the idea that 
Christianity was in other parts of the 
world to make them over into pale copies 
of the west. He was equally clear that 
Christianity must not allow itself to be 
used to furnish the religious side of im- 
perialism. Nor is it to implant western 
forms of Christianity. “We are there to 
give Christ,” he said, “and we will allow 
and urge the other peoples to interpret 
him according to their national 
genius and past.” 


own 


INDUSTRY AND THE GOSPEL 
Friday proved to be almost without it 
cident until the night session, when Miss 
Margaret E. Burton, a national secretary 
of the Y. W.C.A., uncovered the woman 
and child labor situation in the far east, 
to be followed immediately by Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Christian pioneer in the slums 
of Tokyo and Kobe, with his tale of 
evangelism among the depressed classes 
in Japan going hand in hand with the 
formation of a labor party. Miss Burton 
hit hard, carrying her audience with her 
to her conclusions, which were three 
Industrial conditions in America must be 
improved, she said, because such improve- 
ments here have an immediate effect on 
similar conditions in mission lands. Amer- 
ican capital must be kept out of the 
woman and child destroying sort ol 
industry now developing in the orient. 
Especially equipped missionaries must be 
provided to cooperate with the oriental 
peoples in dealing with this new indus- 

trial situation. 

Kagawa was on the platform to tell 
Americans of his own work in Japan, 
He told it. But he could not be restrained 
from telling Americans of the havoc they 
had themselves wrought in the last few 
months by their policy on immigration 
The Pacific ocean, he declared, was to be 
kept blue. Japan was demobilizing two 
army divisions this year. But Americans 
should not fool themselves as to present 
Japanese feeling toward Americans. “I 
weep,” said Kagawa, “because I am sad 
to see these American missionaries hated 
in Japan. And they are hated because 
they are people from heaven but are 
thought of as only people from Americal” 


CONVENTION HIGH POINTS 


The convention reached its high point 
on Saturday, when Dr. Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer, of New York city, began it with 
an outline of what a modern program o: 
missions should be; R. A. Doan, of Co- 
lumbus, made it clear what a layman 
thinks of the competitive missionary en- 
terprise as at present conducted; and Dr. 
Harris E. Kirk, of Baltimore, insisted on 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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Methodists Want Easter Left 
Without Financial Appeal 

The new world service commission of 
the Methodist church has resolved that 
Easter “should be devoted wholly to the 
emphasis on the resurrection of our Lord, 
and the implications of the spiritual life 
derived therefrom.” The action grows out 
of the use of the festival, as in many com- 
munions, as a time for the raising of benev- 
olent budgets. It cannot go into effect 
this year because of arrangements already 
made by the benevolent boards of the de- 
nomination, but the rule will be in force 
in 1926 and thereafter. The Methodists 
are also to have a special periodical pro- 
moting their benevolences, which is to be 
sent to every person contributing ten 
cents a week or more to the missionary 
work of the denomination. The paper, 
which will be a monthly, is to be edited 
by Miss Dorothy McConnell, 
of Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


a daughter 


Sunday Schools Asked to Build 
Fanny Crosby Memorial 

A non-sectarian organization, with 
S. Parkes Cadman as its chairman, 
been formed to promote the crection of a 
home for the aged in Bridgeport, Conn., 
as a memorial to Fanny Crosby, famous 
blind song writer. Sunday, March 22, the 
day previous to Miss Crosby's birthday 
is the day suggested as a proper 
which to raise funds for this 
and materials for use in Sunday 
and young peoples’ societies, 
special pageant, are being prepared. It 
was Miss Crosby’s own desire that any 
memorial of her work take the form of 
a home for the aged, and Bridgeport, the 
place of her residence, seems the ap 
propriate place in which to locate it. Com- 
mittee headquarters are at room 714, 150 
Fifth avenue, New York city 
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Des Moines Church Plans 
Educational Building 

University Place Christian church, Des 
Moines, Ia., the church most directly con- 
nected with Drake university, is raising 
$250,000 for the building of an educational 
plant upon the site of the former church 
building. Dr. Charles S. Medbury and S. 
J. Mathieson, co-pastors, are 
expansion in the teaching ministry 
of this important parish. 


planning a 


] iryeec 


What to Do with a Sunday 
School Library 


The 


lem of 


Sunday school library, that prob- 
many a church, has been given 
scientific treatment by the First Reformed 
church of Philadelphia, Pa., with interest- 
ing results. The church this 
church recently found itself with a use- 
library on its hands, a rapidly ac- 
cumulating fund from an endowment, and 
the conviction that the old type of Sun- 
day school library is anomaly in a 
community with good public libraries 
Four things were done to remedy the 
situation. From lists provided by the 
librarians of the public libraries of Balti- 
more, New York and Philadelphia, 400 
of the most called for juvenile books were 


school in 


less 


an 
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selected. From a list furnished by the 
head of the English department of the 
West Philadelphia high school 250 of the 
books assigned students for collateral 
reading, which the public libraries are 
never able to supply in sufficient quanti- 
ties, were secured. A parents’ and work- 
ers’ library of about 100 volumes 
added, the list being developed in one 
of the seminars in religious education at 
a teachers’ college. Finally, a constant 
supply of the best modern fiction, bio- 
graphy and books on religion is main- 
tained for adults. 


was 


New Lay League Would 
Promote Inner Life 

So large the interest aroused 
by the announcement of the formation 
of the Laymen’s Church league recently 
that the officers of the new body have is- 
sued a formal statement of its aims. It is 
hoped to bind together all organizations, 
whether in local churches or in larger 
church relationships, of laymen, not to 
resurrect the old Laymen’s Missionary 
movement, but to increase the 
of lay church members along all 
Eight commissions are at present heading 
up the work of the league. These will deal 
with victorious and fruitful living; Christ 
in business; the gospel and the church; 
Christ in education; laymen and 
and stewardship: 
training ministers, 
ization. 
will be 


has been 


efficiency 


lines. 


missions; 
laymen enlisting and 
and laymen and organ 

A general conference of laymen 
held sometime this year to adopt 
a permanent program for the league. 


Another Example of Mission 
Field Cooperation 
With the rapid gr 
school movement in 
largest denominations 


Sunday 
Japan, four of the 
felt it necessary to 
issue magazines especially designed for the 
instruction of and teachers In 
order to avoid this duplication of effort, 
three of these bodies have now gone into 
the publication of a single magazine, 
known Sunday School, 


in each issue an 


owth of the 


officers 


which con- 
d has most 


as the 
tains YO nace 
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of the best talent in the Christian ranks 
contributing to its columns. 


Catholic Archbishop Decries 
Educational Fads 

Archbishop Michael J. Curley, of the 
Roman Catholic church, in addressing the 
alumnae of Catholic schools in Maryland 
recently, declared that many of the actiyi. 
ties in modern schools, both secular and 
parochial, are non-essential. Primary, 
secondary schools and colleges would do 
well to concentrate their attention on 
study, according to the archbishop. The 
social life and customs of hich 
and colleges he declared to be almost 
without value. In the primary schools 
he held that attention should be given aj- 
most exclusively to what he called “the 


schools 
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. fSomdamentals of reading, writing 


ce aie 
nd composition. 


Celebrate Landing of 
Friars in England 

— Catholics and Anglicans united 
celebrate near Canterbury not long 
the 700th anniversary of the landing 
dand of the nine Franciscans who 
ced into that country the ministry 
order. Cardinal Bourne 
a special message and blessing 
pope. and Prof. Paul Sabatier, 
urg, the biographer of St. Fran- 
hed on “Has the Message of 
cis Become Inopportune and In- 


mous 


VYould Enlarge Literature 
Plant in Korea 
The Federal Church Council of 
i , 


ludes six denominations, 


Korea 
is be- 
the Christian Literature 
f that country for $60,000 where 
build a new plant. The present 
but 16 by 63 feet in size, and 
» of 21, distributing annually 
Christian literature. 

lequate plant it is said that this 
listribution could be increased 


peal of 


copies ot 


Protestantism Retreating in 
New England 

> in Missions shows that 

of Yankee New 

bringing about a correspond- 

he influence of Protestantism. 

me of New 

with active 


stock in 


England was 
evangelical 
“Now 
r cent of the population have 
in Protestant churches, 32.95 
Roman Catholics, and over 

t are without any church affilia 
ny of the latter have come from 
countries with a _ prejudice 
that savors of Romanism or 
hianity. These folks are set- 
the abandoned farms, working 
and factories, and their chil- 
match for ours in the public 
d colleges. 


* says this magazine. 


Moreover, com- 
ndustrial, political, financial, and 
titutions are welcoming them to 
1 trust and influence.” 


Quote Scotch Wee Frees as 
Horrible Example 


lr 


rt to dissuade Presbyterian 


in Canada from voting to re- 
le the United church, figures 
made public showing what has 

in Scotland the “Wee 

n their famous legal verdict 

\t that time the Wee Frees had 
hes and manses. Of these, 74 
lerelict. Splendid edifices are 

nd out of repair; memorial win- 
boarded up; ministers and con- 
have disappeared. In 1905 

h claimed to have a flourishing 
work in South Africa, but 
after could account for only 

eign workers; in 1913 there was 
ngle missionary and a single na- 
rker. Today there is not even 
although a “missionary superinten- 
is still maintained. There is a col- 


since 
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lege with a staff of eight professors and 
lecturers, but this does not graduate an 
average of three students a year for the 
ministry. 


Bernard Shaw Provides Inge 
Pronunciation Guide 

Persons hoping to meet Dean Inge, of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, London, on his 
forthcoming visit to this country to de- 
liver the Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching at Yale, will do well to study 
the guide to the the 
name of “the gloomy dean” recently pro- 
vided by George Bernard Shaw. Writes 
the famous dramatist: 


pronunciation of 
| 


Tf vou his temper would unhinge, 
And his most sacred rights infringe, 
Or. excommunicated, singe 
Where fiends forever writhe and cringe 
Imploring that a drop of ginge- 
R ale may on their tongues impinge 
Address him then as Doctor Inje; 
But if you prize the proper thing 
Be sure you call him Doctor Ing. 
(Unless, your ignorance to screen 
You temporize with Mister Dean) 
But be advised by me, and cling 
To the example of the King 
And fearlessly pronounce him Ing 
Then rush to hear him have his fling 
In Pauls, and places where they sing. 


Washington Methodist College 
to Expand Curriculum 
American university, 
stitution at Washington, D. C., announces 
the erection of two new buildings and the 
establishment of a college of libera! arts. 
Formerly the institution devoted itself 
entirely to postgraduate studies. Dr. 
George B. Woods, of Carlton college, 
Northfield, Minn., is to be dean of the 
undergraduate college. 


a Methodist in- 


new 


Episcopal Church Prepares 
Study of Peace 

Under the the national 
council of the Episcopal church a hand- 
book entitled, “The Search for Peace,” 
has been prepared for use by church 
study The book is divided into 
sections on the necessity for a warless 
world; the ideals that create a warless 
world; the concrete tasks that will end 
war, and the duty of Christianity toward 
the cessation of war. So far as is known, 
the first study course on this 
momentous subject to be produced under 
regular denominational auspices. 


auspices of 


classes. 


this is 


Holds Methodists, Disciples, and 
Others Not Protestants 

Archdeacon C. S. Coles, of Salina, Kan., 
writing to the Churchman, Episcopal 
weekly, in the course of the discussion 
that has sprung up in that communion 
over the use of the word Protestant in 
the title of the church, holds that the 
Episcopalians should make larger use of 
the word because they are almost the only 
Christians in America who have a right 
to it. “The true Protestant,” says the 
archdeacon, “is of course a Catholic. He 
goes back to the English reformation 
movement of Wycliffe, the German refor- 
mation of Luther, and the continental re- 
formation of Huss and others. Metho- 
dists, Disciples of Christ and kindred 
organizations are not Protestants be- 
cause they are not Catholics. They be- 
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‘the modern inventions’ of reli- 
They must have felt this 
themselves when in their united effort 
they called themselves ‘The Federated 
Churches of Christ in U. S. A.’ and omit- 
ted the name ‘Protestant.’ Every true 
Catholic will rejoice to call himself a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Mother’s day, Children’s day 
and now Protestant are to be surrendered 
to members of ‘other Christian 
It is time we again asserted our historic 
right to some of the things that have been 
in the church for centuries.” 


long to 
gious evolution. 


bodies.’ 


Religious Education Convention 
in Milwaukee 
annual convention of the 


This year’s 


Religious Education association will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., April 22-25 
The main convention theme will be “Re- 
ligious and 
attempt 
whether the 
education can 
gious experience commensurate 
produced by 


religious 
will be 


education exper 


ence,” and an made to 
determine newer 
produce a reli- 
with that 
the older types, as 
if that 


religious experience 


types ot 
religious 


well as 
what 
Pres. 
Carleton college, 


to re-define, 
is meant by 
Donald J. 
is the 
Pres. 
yoke 


seems necessary, 


Cowling, of 

president of the association, 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mount 
college, the vice-president 


and 


Hol- 


Broadcast Mass’ in 
Argentina 
While 


being bro ¢ in such 


church services are 
protusion in 
North America it is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising to find that Roman Catholic 
ices are being treated in 
in the southern continent 
issue of the Buenos 

ntains this 
Immaculate Conception the singing and 
music of a pontifical ma 
the San Carlos church, this city, 
broadcast by the Argentine Broadcasting 
association, through the LOV station. We 
listened-in to the last part of the mass, 
which came and loud. The voice 
t the could be easily distin- 
guished as he sang the respective prayers, 
whilst the 
orchestra 


serv 
a similar manner 

hus, a recent 
Aires Southern Cross 
item: “On the feast of the 


celebrated in 
was 


in clear 
celebrant 


solemn music of the organ and 
and the singing of the choir 
were beautifully rendered. All concerned 

this deserve a word of 
applause for the which attended 
their effort.” 


ransmission 


success 


Bible Society Opens New 
Home Agency 

The American Bibl 
opened a new 
ton, D. C., where 
operate with the larger body in what may 
be thought a much needed distributic 
scriptures. The other 
the society are 
Philadelphia, 
cago, Dallas, 


Basil Mathews Edits New 
Magazine for Boys 
3asil Mathews, noted British editor, is 
to edit a new monthly magazine, the 
World's Youth, to be published in Geneva, 
Switzerland, for boys the world around, 
nd for those interested in religious work 
“4 zine, which will 


socicty has just 
home agency in Washing 
local societies will co- 
yn of 
home agencies ot 
located in New York, 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Chi- 
Denver and San Francisco 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 
be printed in English, will be financed by 
the world's Y. M. C. A. 


Proposes Interdenominational 
Institute at Washington 


In place of the Presbyterian church 
which his commission had been expected 
to favor, Dr. George B. Stewart, chair- 
man of the National Capital commission 
of the bhi orig general council is 
planning to report to that body at its next 
meeting in favor of an interdenomina- 
onal National Institute of Religion to 
be located at Washington, D. C. Several 
denominations have been building large 
churches in Washington as a sort of na- 
tional denominational monuments, and a 
report of the commission of 
which Dr. Stewart is chairman proposed 
such a church for the l’resby:erians. The 
adopted, however, by 
and the commission 


previous 


proposal was not 
the general assembly, 
was sent back to its labors. Now Dr. 
Stewart, feeling that any denominational 
effort in the national capital will be mis- 
leading and inadequate is in favor of a 
National Institute of Religion, in which 
will be included school of theology, a 
school of religious education, a school of 
missions, a sacred music and 
ecclesiastical fine arts, a school of evangel- 
ism, a school of religious drama, a school 
of publicity, and a correspondence school. 


school of 


Gandhi Called 
Hindu Heretic 


Mahatma Gandhi seems to have brought 
the religious issue within his Indian 
movement to a crisis by his recent presi- 
dential address to the home rule congress. 
In that address Gandhi announced that 
the main plank in his platform is the 
abolition of caste untouchability. Almost 
immediately after a mass meeting of 
Hindu leaders held in Bombay, at- 
ended by the most influential men in the 

in which caste untouchability was 


was 
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affirmed as an essential of the Hindy 
religion, approved by the scriptures and 
to be maintained at all costs. The 
mahatma therefore finds himseli prac. 
tically condemned as a heretic, and the 
storm center shifted from political to rej. 
gious issues, an atmosphere in which he 
is much more at home and in which the 
quality of his moral leadership may haye 
a better chance to influence Indian life. 


Football Champions Thrive on 
Daily Communion 

During the past few years the news. 
papers have on several occasions given 
large publicity to certain college football 
teams which were said to engage in prayer 
before and during their games. The Cep- 
ter college team of Kentucky probably 
became as well known for this as for its 
athletic prowess in the days when it was 
winning fame. This year the West Point 
team is reported to have followed the 
same practice. The Catholic press, how- 
ever, is now emphasizing the practice of 
most members of this year’s champion 
team, that of Notre Dame _ university, 
South Bend, Ind., of taking communion 
daily. The statement of Rev. John F, 
O'Hara, of the faculty of the university, 
declares that, with but one non-Catholic 
a team “regular,” the Catholic members 
of the team average 200 communions dur- 
ing the 200 days of the school year. Some 
are admittedly more lax than others, but 
only one team member is said to take 
communion as seldom as once a month. 
While the team has been traveling—and 
Notre Dame teams are famous for the 
distances covered—schedules have been 
so arranged as to make daily communion 
Strikingly like things sometimes 
said by Protestants is this sentence from 
the Catholic priest: “At the first student 
meeting of the year the captain of the 
team, Adam Walsh, told the students that 
if they stayed close to the basement 
chapel and remembered the team in holy 


possible. 
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GOD IS IN HIS WORLD! 


That is the spirit and message of 


Che Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 





Specimen Page From The Daily Altar—(365 Pages) 





Some of the Towns 
and Cities now En- 
listed in the Promo- 
tion of the “Daily 
Altar” Idea. 


a Va. 


lale. Miss 
tre, Ohio 
ux City, Ia 
lo, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dayton, Ohio 

Grand Junction, Colo. 
Odebolt, Ia. 

Concord, N.H. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sylvan Grove a Kan 
Detroit, Minn. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Willowton, W. Va 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Morgantown, W. Va 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Englewood, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Humboldt, Ia. 
Charleston, Ill. 


field, Mass. 

llipsburg, N. J. 
joston, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Portland Ore. 
Lake Linden, Mich. 








THE DAILY ALTAR Twentieth Week 





Sunday 


Theme for the Day—The Nearness of God. 

When we put God far away in ancient history or in 
distant space we cheat our soul of its most precious boon. 
God is our mystic companion, walking by our side in the 
steep ascent, fighting with us in every battle we wage for 
purity and truth, touching our imagination with visions of 
the ideal, cleansing and comforting us, and lifting us up 
when we stumble and fall. We do not need to cry aloud to 
make Him hear, for the very desire to call upon Him at all 
is the response of our heart to the prompting of His in- 
dwelling presence. 

+ 

Scripture—That they should seek God, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him, though he is not far from 
each one of us; for in him we live and move and have our 
being.—A cts 17:27, 28. 

+ 
Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet— 


Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


—AL.rrep TENNYSON 
(“The Higher Pantheism.” 


+ 


Prayer—O God, our Father, we have found Thee in 
the order of nature and in the workings of history. But 
we have not known Thee as we should in our own lives. 
Yet Thou art not far from us, and it is our own mistake 
when we work for even a single day without Thy gracious 
companionship. Aid us, we beseech Thee, to make real to 
ourselves Thy presence and Thy help. May no cloud ob- 
scure Thy face, but may the light of Thy glory guide us 
all our way of life. Make this day one of joy and growth to 
us, and may the evening find us nearer the goal to which 
we take our way. For Christ’s sake.—A men. 


[134] 
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communion, they would win every game 
this year. The average per day this fall 
was 870—and we won the games!” 


Famous Resort Becomes School 
for Mountain Pastors 

Olympian Springs, Ky., famous summer 
resort once owned by Henry Clay, and 
lost by him in a game of cards, has been 
purchased by the Baptists of that state. 
The property, which comprises 600 acres, 
will be transformed into a school for 
mountain pastors and students. Classes 
will begin in March. The land will be 
cultivated by the students, and the school 
thus carried toward early self-support. 


Chicago to Have Discussion 
of Negro Problem 

Under the leadership of Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, secretary of the commission 
on interracial cooperation, Chicago is to 
have a discussion of various phases of 
the Negro problem on Lincoln's birthday. 
The session is to be held in the First 
Presbyterian church, beginning with a 
fellowship luncheon at noon, and lasting 
throughout the afternoon. Several Negro 
leaders of the city are expected to 
cipate 


parti 


Bavaria Ratifies Concordat 
with Vatican 

Despite the violent 
socialists, democrats and communists, the 
Savarian cabinet has ratified the con- 
cordat with the vatican, by which the 
Roman Catholic church is put in a favored 
position as regards the school system of 
Bavaria. Many charges were made by 
the opponents of the measure, among 
them the declaration that the concordat 
violated the constitutional guarantee of 
religious freedom, and that Bavaria, as 
a single state in the German federation, 
had no right to negotiate and sign a 
separate agreement with the vatican. In 
the present state of affairs in Germany 
however, it is not likely that any effective 
protest against the new policy can be 
made. 


opposition of 


Third Generation of Dodges 
Heads New York Y. M. C. A. 
Cleveland E. Dodge was elected presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C. A. of the city of 
New York on Jan. 19, succeeding in that 
position William M. Kingsley, who con- 
tinues as a member of the association's 
board of directors. Both the father and 
the grandfather of the new president have 
held the same position before him. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, the grandfather, helped 
to incorporate the second “Y” in America 
in 1866, and was shortly after chosen as 
its president. In the late nineties and 
the first decade of the present century, 
his son, Cleveland H. Dodge, headed the 
city organization. Now the office passes 
to the third generation. 


New Church Calls a Plague 
on Both Houses 

A newly organized Baptist church in 
Bloomfield, N. J., evidently wants to keep 
clear of the theological ferment of the 
moment. In withdrawing from the First 
Baptist church of that city and organ- 
izing the Central church, the 85 charter 
members signed a statement reading: “It 
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is the sense of this meeting and of the 
signers of this resolution that neither the 
so-called fundamentalist nor the so- 
called modernist doctrines shall be 
preached or taught in this church, but the 
church in all its activities shall be 
devoted to the promotion of the kingdom 
of God.” 


Presbyterian Realtors of 
Denver to Advise 

Real estate men of Denver who hold 
their membership in Presbyterian churches 
of that city have organized to give ex- 
pert advice in the location of new church 
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enterprises. It is a wonder that some 
such step has not been taken by all de. 
nominations in all the larger cities. 


Pastor and Laymen Tour 
World Together 


Accompanied by ten members of his 
congregation Dr. Hugh K. Walker, pastor 
of First, Presbyterian church, Lo. 
Angeles, Cal., has started on a tour of the 
world. Dr. Walker is carrying a gift of 
$500 in gold which is to be presented to 
the Elsie Berkeley school at Canton Chris. 
tian college, China, a school supported 
largely by a member of his church, 


Scores Catholic Givers to Cathedral 


BVIOUSLY INSPIRED by the cam- 

paign to build the Protestant Epis- 
copal cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York city, America, the leading 
Catholic weekly published in this coun- 
ry, devotes two and a half pages to an 
editorial castigation of such Roman Cath- 
olics as have given to the cathedral fund. 
Bishop Manning and the other leaders of 
the campaign for the cathedral have em- 
phasized its value as a civic institution 
in New York, and gifts have been so- 
licited and received from men of all faiths. 
Mayor Hylan, a Roman Catholic, has en- 
dorsed the project and given $100 toward 
it, while Charles M. Schwab, another 
Catholic, hea a committee of 
iunufaeturers recruited to provide part 

building. 
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NON-ROMAN TEACHING HERESY 


The editorial in the Catholic weekly 
is rigid in its attitude, declaring that all 
teaching outside the Roman church is 
heresy, and infinitely more dangerous to 
any community than cancer, smallpox or 
murder. It is said that Christian unity 
is the desire of all prayer, but it is made 
clear that this unity can only 
“through unreserved submission to the 
vicar of Jesus Christ.” In part, the edi- 
torial said: “It is evident from the gos- 
pels that there is somewhere in_ this 
world a religious authority empowered 
to teach as well as to rule. It is an au- 
thority for which no human parallel can 
be found. It imposes itself upon the 
minds and hearts of all men, and while 
its appeal is sweet and gentle, it asserts 
boldly that all who refuse to accept the 
truth as announced, shall be damned. 
This authority resides solely in the 
Catholic church, and, indeed, is claimed 
by no other. Hence the Catholic church 
is necessarily intolerant of error; hence 
she brooks no compromise and acknowl- 
edges no equal. For she is conscious of 
her mission to which she may not be 
false, and she rests securely in the prom- 
ise made by her Founder that he would 
be with her all days even to the con- 
summation of the world. 

“The church, whose divinely-appointed 
head, the vicar of Christ, exercises the 
authority conferred by Jesus Christ, 
knows her own mind, and when occasion 
demands does not hesitate to speak it 
plainly. Throughout the centuries, and 
in practically every century since our 
Lord Jesus Christ ascended to his father 
in heaven, men have risen up to usurp 
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a share in the authority reposed in her 
or to deny it wholly. She has invariably 
anathematized them, and has declared 
that all who followed them were in dap- 
ger of eternal damnation. 

“Heresy is not a figment of the imagi- 
nation. It is as real as cancer or small- 
pox or murder, and infinitely more dan- 
gerous. No sane man would contribute 
in any way to the spread of disease ina 
community. Nor can any genuine Catholic 
contribute to the strengthening of any 
group or society pledged to teach heresy 

“To make the matter concrete, let it 
be supposed that subscriptions for the 
building of a Protestant cathedral have 
been opened. Let it be supposed, further 
that this particular Protestant _ sect 


‘glories in its all-inclusiveness,’ or, in 
plainer English, in its toleration of all 


manner of teachings which in fact, are 
soul-destroying blasphemies and heresies 
May Catholics contribute to this fund 
or directly induce others to contribute? 

May Catholics, by contributing to 
the erection of a center of heresy, aid an 
official teacher of heresy to propagate his 
doctrines more effectively and _ more 
easily? The question seems to answer 
itself.” 


PROMINENT CATHOLICS HIT 


Added piquancy is given the uncom 
promising remarks of the Catholic paper 
by the fact that, at the very time the 
editorial was appearing, quarter-page ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers of New 
York bore this message from Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith, another Roman Catholic: “The 
effort to complete the cathedral of St 
John the Divine should have the whole- 
hearted support of the citizens of the cits 
and state of New York, regardless of 
race or creed. Proud though we are, a 
New Yorkers, of the sky line which 
thrills every traveler as he enters ow 
great harbor, imposing evidence as it is 
of the material progress of our people 
we should still be prouder of cathedral 
spires which, mounting to heaven, pro- 
claim that we have not forgotten God. 
sincerely trust that the campaign to ob- 
tain all the funds necessary will meet 
with prompt and complete success.” 

It is announced that more than $5,000, 
000 has now been subscribed for the fund 
and that, so great has been the success, 
that the time-limit of the present effort 
has been removed and the church authori- 
ties will continue their solicitations until 
the entire $15,000,000 is provided. 
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Washington Missionary Convention 


(Continued from page 226) 
the right of the churches in other hands 
to interpret Christianity in their own 
terms, without regard to the theological 
formulas of the west. Mr. Doan rein- 
forced the message he gave with such 
power at the Cleveland convention of 
the Disciples of Christ, and produced 
something of a sensation when he pointed 
to the failure to unify any of the work 
in Tokyo following the earthquake as evi- 
dence of the lack of Christian cooperation 


among the missions. 


PROPOSED MODERN PROGRAM 


Dr. Diffendorfer, secretary of the 
Methodist mission board, began by admit- 
ting that the day had passed when a 
board or a convention could pass resolu- 
tions concerning church policy and have 
them passively accepted by local congre- 
ns. The round table method he called 
the only effective one in putting over new 
ideas or methods—a statement in striking 
contrast to the convention in which it 
was made. The missionary program of a 
denomination, he was convinced, should 
take into account seven things: The need 
for a new study of the missionary motive; 
the continuing existence of many un- 

groups, isolated intellectually as 
well as geographically; the need of chris- 
tianizing all our contacts with the rest of 
the world; the necessity of cooperation on 
the part of all agencies; the necessity of 
cooperation with national churches; the 
for a new type of missionary edu- 
cation, and the never-ending need for a 
reinterpretation of God. 

On Sunday Dr. John R. Mott called 
once more for cooperation by all churches 
and agencies, pointing out the weakness 
of much work carried on by missions or 
churches because of the failure to work 
with other groups. On Monday morning 
the relation of war to the mission enter- 
prise became the center of attention, with 
Bishop Michael Bolton Furse, of St. Al- 
bans, England, making a dramatic appeal 
ior international cooperation in dealing 
with the war issue. And on that closing 
evening, Dr. Robert E. Speer brought the 
convention face to face with the need of 


Ralls 


need 


carrying the missionary task on with re- 
newed power. 
The only element of discussion in the 


tional conferences conducted in the after- 
On one day these had to do with 
mission work, on another with 
felds, and on the other with general prob 
On the afternoon of the closing 
he denominations held rallies in 
which plans for denominational mission 
advance were brought forward. The re- 
stricted element of time made it impos- 
sible to continue these discussion periods 
to the point where concerted thinking on 
basic problems was achieved, but they at 
least showed what might be done in 
groups of limited size better prepared to 
contribute to the subject. 
DOMINANT IDEAS 


It will be seen that the dominating 
ideas on the Washington platform were 
the necessity of christianizing America; 
the necessity of christianizing all inter- 
national contacts, which included the bold 


utterances of Bishop Brent, Mr. Doan, 
Dr. Kirk. Bishop Furse, Mrs. Nicholson 
and Mr. Rowell on war; the necessity of 
cooperating in all missionary work; and 
the necessity of ceasing to order and be- 
ginning to cooperate with national 
churches. 

The program followed a form that has 
been familiar to missionary convention 
goers for years. The topics, as announced 
in advance, varied little from the topics 
in use 25 years ago. But when the 
speeches were actually made, while there 
were plenty of speeches that had a fami- 
liar ring, there were others that showed 
plainly the existence and virility of new 
ideas in mission thinking. One thing, at 
least, was proved at Washington: the old 
complacency is gone. The missionary en- 
terprise is not now accepted as necessarily 
successful because it is western promoted. 
A day of heart-searching is beginning, 
and that is all to the good. 

On the other hand, there is still a con- 
ception of the task as something which 
America does for others, rather than with 
others. This showed itself in the small 
number of nationals who appeared on the 
main program. There was constant talk 
about the rising power of native churches; 
there was a disappointing hesitancy to 
give demonstration of that power by 
turning the platform over to leaders in 
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those churches. On the few occasions 
when nationals of mission lands spoke, 
they made a distinct impression. 

The Washington convention will prob- 
ably come to stand for one event in the 
history of western missions. Its size was 
not particularly significant, but was at 
times a handicap. Its list of speakers was 
not so unusual as to produce an abiding 
impression. But it probably does mark 
the point where the western church as a 
whole comes to understand that the suc- 
cess of the missionary cause is not just a 
matter of raising money or sending mis- 
sionaries; that in mission base adminis- 
tration and in mission field work there 
must be a broadening of scope and a 
deepening of examination and effort if the 
rule of Christ is to be established. 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 
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NTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 
These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 


CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for retu:ncble copy and further information. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course | place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“If | remembe y do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago last May. This 
is a pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid 
eves on you since that day. How is 
the grain business? And how did that 
amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 

compelled me to turn and look at 
him, though I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in” even in a 
hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the famous 

nemory expert,” said my friend Ken- 
i. answering my question before I 
could get it out. “He will show you a 
lot more wonderful things than that, 
hefore the evening is over.” 

\nd he did. 

\s we went into the banquet room 
the toastimaster was introducing a long 
line of the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in 
line and when it came my turn, Mr 
Roth asked, “‘What are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your business connec- 
tion and telephone number?” Why he 
asked this, | learned later, when he 
picked out from the crowd the 60 men 
he had met two hours before and called 
each by name without a _ mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for 
good measure, 

I won’t tell you all the other amaz- 
ing things this man did except to tell 
how he called back, without a minute’s 
hesitati ion, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, license numbers, facts 
and figures the guests had given earlier 
in the evening. 

» * * = 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which 
vou may be sure I did the first chance 
I got—he rather bowled me over by 
saying in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about 
my remembering anything I want to 
temember, whether it be names, faces, 
ngures, facts, or something I have read 
na Magazine, 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can 
learn quickly and easily to do exactly 
the same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 


When writing 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. After meeting a man | 
would ee his name in thirty seconds, while now 
there are probably 10,000 men and women in the 
United States, many of whom I have met but 
once, whose names I can call instantly on meet- 
ing them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
terrupted, “you have given years to it. 
how about me? 


“Mr. Jones,”’ he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This 
is not a guess, because I have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of seven simple 
lessons which I have prepared for home study, I 
show you the basic principle of my whole system 
and you will find it—not hard work as you might 
fear—but just like playing a fascinating game. 
I will prove it to you. 


I in- 
But 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publisher. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to 
find that I had learned, in about one hour, how 
to remember a list of one hundred words so that 
I could call them off forward and back without 
a single mistake 


L 


That first lesson stuck. 
six. 
Read this letter from Terence J. McManus 


one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 


York City: 


And so did the other 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard your 
service in giving this system to the world as a public 
benefaction. The wonde rf il simplic ity of the me thod, 
and the ease with which its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may add that I have already 
had occasion to test the effectiveness of the first two 
lessons in the preparation for trial of an important 


action in which I am about to engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can ab- 
solutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met before 
and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff” on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. | 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it 
most. I used to think a “hair trigger” memory 
belonge d only to the prodigy and genius. Now 
I see that every man of us has that kind-of a 
memory if he only knows how to make it work 
right. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after gropin~ 
around in the dark for so many years to be abl 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 


T his Roth & ourse 


office. 


will do wonders in your 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” or 

77 can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name. Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of H. Q. Smith, of 
Seattle? Here is just a bit from a letter of his: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling of aloe. Yet with one hour a day 

of practice anyone—I don’t care who he is—can im- 


prove his Nemory 100 per cent in a week and 1,00 
per cent in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to the Thor Press for Mr. Roth's 
amazing course and see what a wonderful 
memory you have got. Your dividends in 
increased power will be enormous 


Vicror Jones 


While Mr. 


Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and thet of others with the Roth 
Memory Course, he has uted only farts that are known per 
sonally to the Preident of the Thor Press, who hereby 
ocrifies the accuracy of Mr. Jones's story i all partiwulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Thor Press, the publisher of 
the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how 
easy it is to double, yes, triple your memory 
power in a few short hours, that it is willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a lette r, and the complete course 
wili be sent all charges prepaid at once. If you 
are not entirely satished send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Thor Press 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either return the course to you within five 
days or send you $5, in full payment. 


Address 
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— just off the press 
Ten 


Short Stories 


From the Bible 


EATERS RATS AEN RE TERRE 


by Charles R. Brown 


Dean, Divinity School, Yaie University 
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CENSUS of all the ministers of the United States has recently 

been conducted to determine the twenty-five greatest preachers 
in America. At the head of the list, alphabetically arranged, stands 
the name of Charles R. Brown. Few books of “Sermons for the 
Times” will create such a wide-spread interest as this latest produc- 
tion by the Dean of the Yale School of Divinity. Dean Brown’s 
application of Christian principles to modern life is theologically 
conservative but socially radical. 
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Dean Brown is thoroughly familiar with the moral problems and 
spiritual needs of persons in all walks of life. The young man or 
‘voman in business, the financier in the depths of failure or on the 
crest of the wave of commercial success, the man broken in health, 
the woman unhappily married, all who are suffering or handicapped, 
those facing a crisis in the fight for character, laborers, clerks, stu- 
dents, professional men—all will here find a counsellor unsurpassed 
in insight and inspiration, able to give advice and encouragement 
which is at once sympathetic and practical. Homes in which there 
are young people in college, business, or society, whose character is 
assaulted wherever they are by the current mood of abandon and 
revolt from Christian standards, would do well to give this book a 
conspicuous place on the family reading table. 


Ministers will find the book a source not only of homiletical but also 
of moral inspiration. Christian principles are applied to present 
day situations through the medium of the spiritual experiences of 
Old Testament characters. Experiences universal in their ethical 
quality and effectively applicable to all classes and problems in 
modern society have been selected from the biographies of David, 
Saul and Daniel, Jael and Sisera, Naaman, Hobab and Rehoboam, 
Elijah and Jezebel, Esther and Ruth. 


Price $1.75 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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